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POETRY. — 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


“THE LITTLE RING.” 


BY A. A. C, 








Our love is dead; above its grave 
No flower of hope may ever spring; 
And yet I keep the gift you gave,— 
I wear your little ring. 
No tear, or weak unrestful sigh— 
Dear memories round it cling; 
And so until the day I die 
I still shall wear your little ring. 
The freshness of the prairies fair 
Comes round me while I sing; 
Though many a jewel rich and rare 
Gleams now beside your little ring. 
I prize not gifts of pride and wealth; 
No thrills of joy they bring, 
Like those that came when I by stealth 
Have turned and kissed your little ring. 
Would God that every thought could die;— 
Save those so pure and sweet that cling 
Around it. Darling, that is why 
I wear your little ring. 
And when they lay the little hand 
Upon my breast a pulseless thing, 
Oh! let them take each costly band, 
But leave your little ring. 
oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 





BY C. N. C. 


Sounding, as if from the starlighted spaces, 
At times comes a peerless voice, 

Which shatters the bars of my dark prisoned being ; 
It bids me look up and rejoice. 

Flashes of moonlight—of starlight it might be, 
Sending refulgence through snow; 

Winging along, full of infinite pathos, 
Ah—where does it afterward go? 

Often I think "tis the voice of a seraph, 
Calling some loyed one to go. 








SOME OLD-FASHIONED PRINCIPLES. 

I do not care to follow my friend Mr. Was- 
son into a discussion of Washington’s polit- 
ical position, for it does not seem germane 
to the matter and I referred to it very slight- 
ly. But Franklin’s statement, which I 
quoted, is quite too important to be thrust 
aside as something resting only on an infer- 
ence by Mr. Parton. I cited that gentleman 
only as the most accessible authority. But 
the passage itself is endorsed as Franklin’s 
by better authority than either Mr. Parton, 
Mr. Wasson or myself; or than all three of 
us put together; namely, by the cool and im- 
perturbable judgment of Jared Sparks. It 
is included, without the expression of a 
doubt as to its authorship, in Sparks’s Frank- 
lin, vol. IL., p. 372. 

I was mistaken in saying (from memory) 
that the whole passage was in Franklin’s 
handwriting. It was a printed paper, of 
which only the heading or endorsement was 
written by him. This endorsement was in 
the words ‘‘Some good Whig principles”; 
and it bears in Sparks’s pages this addition- 
al preface by William Temple Franklin, 
the secretary of his illustrious grandfather. 
“A printed paper, of which the following is 
a copy was found among Dr. Franklin’s pa- 
pers, endorsed by him as above. W. T. F.” 
We have then the secretary’s certificate to 
the endorsement; and the endorser is, for 
all business purposes, as good as the princi- 
pal. 

This is, however, not all. Mr. Sparks 
evidently regards Franklin as the author of 





the paper, as well as its endorser. It is 
printed in the same type and form with the 
other documents, and is placed between the 
years 1768 and 1769. The reason probably 
was, first, the internal evidence of the style, 
of which Mr. Sparks was well qualified to 
judge, being then immersed in Franklin's 
unquestioned writings; and, secondly, the 
fact that Franklin, having a printer’s faith 
in his own art, was rather given to printing 
for distribution any little statements which 
he wished to use. Other instances of this 
will be found in Sparks, as on page 377 of 
the same volume. This does not make it 
certain that he wrote every passage so print- 
ed, but taken in connection with the style, 
it may be good evidence. Mr. Sparks may 
have had other evidence; at any rate I do 
not care to go behind-his decision. If he 
thinks Franklin wrote the document, I am 
content to think so, At any rate, if he did 
not write it, he endorsed it, which is all 
that is necessary for my purpose. 

For it will hardly be questioned by any 
one that when Franklin certified to any- 
thing as being ‘‘Good Whig principles” he 
meant to accept itas his own doctrine. Ten 
years later (in 1779) in speaking of this very 
William Temple Franklin, he boasts of hav- 
ing rescued him ‘‘from the danger of being 
a Tory, and fixed him in honest Republican 
Whig principles.” (Sparks, VIII, 372.) 
I only wish that the study of Franklin could 
do as much for some of my friends, in these 
days! T. W. i. 

-_-_——— oe 
A CENTENNIAL DOCUMENT. 





To carry the same subject a little farther: 
I should like to see reprinted on one sheet 
the following statements, by James Otis 
and Dr. Warren—who fell at Bunker Hill 
—together with Dr. Franklin’s, as before 
given. 

I. James Oris, 1764. ‘‘Government is 
not founded on force, as was the theory of 
Hobbes; nor on compact, as was the theory 
of Locke and the revolution of 1688; nor 
on property, as had been asserted by Har- 
rington. It springs from the necessities of 
our nature, and has an everlasting founda- 
tion in the unc? »zeable will of God. 
Man came into the world and into society 
at the same instant. There must exist in 
every earthly society a supreme sovereign, 
from whose final decision there can be no 
appeal but directly to Heaven. This su- 
preme power is originally and ultimately in 
the people; and the people never did in 
fact freely, nor can rightfully make an un- 
limited renunciation of this divine right. 
The form of government is left to the indi- 
viduals of each society; its whole super- 
structure and administration should be con- 
formed to the laws of universal reason. 
There can be no prescription old enough to 
supersede the law of Nature and the grant 
of God Almighty, who has given all men a 
right to be free. * * * The difficulties 
attending a universal Congress give rise to 
a right of representation. * * * The 
first and simple principle is, equality or the 
power of the whole.” (Bancroft III. 423. 
New edition.) 

II. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1768-9. ‘‘That 
every man of the commonalty (excepting 
infants, insane persons, and criminals) is, of 
common right, and by the laws of God, a 
freeman, and entitled to the free enjoyment 
of liberty. That liberty, or freedom, con- 
sists in having an actual share in the ap- 
pointment of those who frame the laws, 
and who are to be the guardians of every 
man’s life, property, and peace; for the all 
of one man is as dear to him as the all of 
another, and the poor man has an equal 
right, but more need, to have representa- 
tives in the Legislature than the rich one. 
That they who have no voice nor vote in 
the electing of representatives, do not en- 
joy liberty; but are absolutely enslaved to 
those who have votes, and to their represen- 
tatives; for to be enslaved is to have gov- 
ernors whom other men have set over us, 
and be subject to laws made by the repre- 
sentatives of others, without having had 
representativesof our own to give consent 
in our behalf.” (Sparks’s Franklin, II. 372.) 

Ill. Josep WARREN, 1775. ‘‘That per- 
sonal freedom is the natural right of every 
man, and that property, or an exclusive 
right to dispose of what he has honestly ac- 
quired by his own labor, necessarily arises 
therefrom, are truths which common-sense 
has placed beyond the reach of contradic- 
tion; and no man or body of men can, 
without being guilty of flagrant injustice, 
claim a right to dispose of the persons or 
acquisitions of any other man or body of 
men, unless it can be proved that such a 
right had arisen from some compact be- 
tween the parties in which it has been ex- 
plicitly and freely granted.” (Frothing- 
ham’s Warren, p. 430.) T. W. H. 





STEPHEN FOSTER’S REJOINDER. 


We publish the reply of Mr. Foster to the 
criticisms of the newspapers, and especial- 
ly to those of the Worcester Gazette. He 
says: 

In your strictures upon my course in the 
matter of the payment of taxes, you object 
to my methods on the ground that they are 
‘“‘unpractical and undignified.” What have 
you to say of the method of resistance to 
unrepresented taxation adopted a hundred 
years ago by Sam Adams, John Hancock, 
and Patrick Henry? Do you consider that 
practical and dignified? Would you like to 
have it applied to yourself and your brother 
despots? It is very clear that if the minions 
of the British Government deserved to be 
shot, you deserve it more, for while they 
robbed strangers only, you rob your own 
wives and mothers. Moreover, the British 
made no professions of belief in the princi- 
ples of liberty and equality. Ifhonor the 
bold and manly resistance of our fathers, 
but for myself I have more faith in reason 
and argument than in gunpowder. 

You confess to surprise at certain state- 
ments contained in my last article,” espec- 
ially the announcement that he never in- 
tended to let his farm go out of his hands.” 
I am equally surprised at your surprise. I 
had said nothing on the subject through the 
press, but in private I said to all to whom I 
spoke upon the matter, that I should hold 
on to the farm to the last, and that no man 
would ever get it without at least one suit 
at law and probably more. Our neighbors 
all knew that we had made our usual ar- 
rangements for carrying on the farm by hir- 
ing help for the season and buying cows to 
supply the places of those which the city 
had stolen and was about to steal. Furth- 
ermore, it was well known that we had 
contracted with a milkman to furnish him 
with eighty quarts of milk daily for the 
summer, This surely does not look very 
much like intending to allow the place to 
pass out of our hands. The only question 
about which we at any time had any serious 
doubts, was as to what method of resistance 
would be best for the Woman Suffrage 
~ause, for we have never considered this 
property as absolutely our own, but rather 
asa sacred trust from our Creator to be 
held or used by us for the highest good of 
the community of which we constitute a 
part. This question was kept an open one 
till the day preceding the sale, when our 
decision was communicated to a few confi- 
dential friends and arrangements were care- 
or | made to prevent a possible recurrence 
of the game played on the Smith sisters by 
the Glastonbury officials, to trick them out 
of their estate. 

You ask ‘‘What then was the meaning of 
the ae | agen Foster proclamation, pub- 
lished by us and by the Spy before the sale? 
What does this expression mean, for in- 
stance:—We have given our lives to our 
country’s welfare, and are ready for still 
further sacrifices in its behalf! hat sacri- 
fices can be meant? Certainly some are 
promised.” 

Our sacrifices in the past are a long and 
weary struggle for the abolition of chattel 
slavery, the nation’s direst curse,—a strug- 
gle carried on for thirty years in the face of 
public mobs and private contempt. While 
you and your associates were passing fugi- 
tive slave laws and selling American women 
on the auction block in your capital, we 
were giving shelter to the hunted slave. 
Meanwhile I was repeatedly incarcerated 
by your agents in the loathsome cell of the 
felon for daring to defy laws which shock- 
ed the moral sense of the civilized world. 
The further sacrifices for which we are 
ready in the future are such as are necessa- 
rily incidental to the resistance, by every 
moral and peaceful means in our power, to 
the further payment of taxes till women 
shall be allowed to vote. Again, you ask, 
‘*What does all this rhetoric mean but that 
the Fosters expected to lose their farm?” 
It means precisely what it says, that we 
shall refuse the further payment of taxes, 
and compel the government to collect them 
by legal process. It means further, that 
though you should plunder our stables and 
rob us of our homestead and turn us home- 
less into the streets as you have already 
done in the case of Miss Sarah E. Wall, you 
would not extort from us even a construc- 
tive recognition of your odious and pro- 
scriptive laws, which consign to serfdom 
every woman of your own household, and 
put the noblest women of the Common- 
wealth under the legislative heel of the vil- 
est and most ignorant man who wears the 
human form, biding them recognize him as 
their sovereign lord and master. But sure- 
ly our language can not be construed into 
an intention to give up to the government 
anything which we had the power to hold. 

t may be a source of satisfaction to you 
to know that what we contemplated in the 
“rhetoric” of our recent protest as a possi- 
bility, has already become an actual fact in 
the case of Mrs. Foster. You have liter- 
ally stripped her of all legal right to her 
homestead and turned her shelterless into 
the street. Previous to the seizure she was 
the lawful owner of real estate valued by 
the assessors at $2500. To-day she is with- 
out a single square inch. You have taken 
the whole and have left her in return en | 
$1006.871¢ in cash, having used up the bal- 
ance, $1493.121¢ in satisfying your demand 
for taxes and costs of collection. It is no 
mitigation of your offence to say that_her 
estate was bought by her husband. You 
offered it to the vilest wretch in the city 
provided he should be the highest bidder, 
and you pledged to him the whole civil and 
military power of the Commonwealth, if it 





should be needed to énforce his robber right. 

It is proper that I should state in this con- 
nection, as part of the case, that | request- 
ed the Treasurer, after he had satisfied his 
claim for taxes, to reconvey to Mrs. Foster 
her original rights in the estate. This re- 
quest he declined, acting under instructions 
from the Mayor and City Attorney. It is 
due, however, to the Treasurer to say that 
personally he has been very kind and cour- 
teous to us in thismatter. Your Worcester 
officials have shown none of the contempti- 
ble meanness exhibited by those of Glaston- 
bury toward the Smith sisters. 

Your statement that Mr. Foster ‘‘made 
everybody believe he was going to let him- 
self be turned out of his farm” is utterly 
and groundlessly false. I have always said 
that I should hold on to it till it should be 
wrenched from me not only by the forms of 
law but by the application of physical force. 
Why otherwise should I have restocked the 
farm with oxen and cows this very spring, 
and engaged my usual supply of help for 
the season? 

Your statement that I ‘‘compounded the 
felony of the gity” is a libel, which in any 
one but an Anti-Woman Suffrage editor 
would have been base, and made against any 
one but a non-resistant would have been dan- 
gerous. ‘‘To compound a felony,” says 
Webster, “‘is to accept of a consideration 
for forbearing to prosecute.” If so, what 
was the consideration which the city gave 
me for this forbearance? That the city had 
been guilty morally of felony is clear 
enough, and Iam glad that you see and 
acknowledge it, but it is hardly just to im- 
plicate me in its crimes when I am strug- 
gling at considerable personal cost to free 
myself from them. his charge of com- 
pounding a felony is especially inexcusable 
in view of the fact that at the close of the 
sale, I said to the audience that it was very 
disagreeable to be obliged to buy my own 
property of the thieves who had stolen it, 
but that it was a misfortune which had be- 
fallen me in company with the directors of 
many of your banks, but that there was this 
difference in the cases, viz., that I had not 
compounded the felony and should not. 

You say, ‘“‘It is time, also, that another 
bubble was punctured. Miss Wall is not 
homeless a houseless.” Such reckless 
statements ill become a public journalist. 
Miss Wall’s estate is not held in trust for her 
es her brother or by anybody else, nor has 
she any legal claim to it whatever. It is 
held by her brother for his own use and be- 
hoof and that of his heirs forever. She can 
never recover a single farthing of this estate 
except as a free gift from the legal owner, 
and should he die to-morrow the property 
would go to his heirs. 

Your closing paragraph I will slightly 
paraphrase, and suppose it to have been 
written by Lord North ahundred years ago. 

“General Washington, your methods are 
bad. You had better pay your taxes like 
other people (meaning the Tories) at the 
office of the Treasurer, when they are due, 
instead of by the cumbersome process which 
you seem to prefer. And there is no call 
for martyrdom, either real or imaginary. It 
may be right for the colonists to vote, and 
if so they will presently get the privilege. 
They are not at present suffering any such 
hardships from the lack of suffrage that 
they need proceed by extraordinary meth- 
ods.” 

Had you lived in 1776 instead of 1876, you 
would have made a capital Tory, and might 
have been knighted by the British Govern- 
ment. STEPHEN 3S. Fosrer. 

Worcester, Mass, 

oe 


THE WOMAN’S GALLERY, 

The recent debate on the Woman's Gal- 
lery in the House of Commons, which is 
now a narrow room with a grating in front 
of it, nearly up to the ceiling of the hall, 
was curious for the identity of the argu- 
ments in opposition to those alleged against 
Woman everywhere. It was proposed to 
remove the grating, as an inconvenience to 
those who occupied the gallery. No use, 
excuse or reason could be alleged in de- 
fense of the grating. Nobody ventured to 
say it was a good thing, or a necessary evil, 
or an advantage, or necessity, in any re- 
spect. The analogy of the House of Lords 
and of all other parliamentary assemblies 
in the world was cited in behalf of the re- 
form, and not answered. But the argu- 
ments which saved the gratings were our 
old familiars of the anti-Woman Suffrage 
debate,—first, that women did not want the 
gratings removed; second, that, as it is im- 
practicable for Woman to have children 
and go to the polls at the same instant, so 
it would be impossible for the ladies, if 
they attended parliamentary sittings late at 
night in an open gallery, to determine 
whether to go in dinner-dress,in lunch dress, 
or, perhaps, some members feared, in a 
night-dress. Thus, Man is always pro- 
foundly indifferent on his own account to 
these little favors,—he is ready to remove 
the gratings,—but if Woman has not ex- 
pressed herself uproariously on the sub- 
ject, of course he presumes that she desires 
no. change; and if the change is likely to 
produce any new strain on the female 
mind, of course the protecting sex must 
shield her from exposure to all perplexities 
of that kind.—Springfield Republican. 


tion. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Scorr Srppons sailed from San 
Francisco on the 80th ult. for Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

Mrs. E. W. R. Coo.iper, a grand-daugh- 
ter of President Jefferson, died in this city 
recently, aged eighty. 

Miss HinpMAN isstill in Iowa, addressing 
good audiences. She is seconded in an un- 
usual degree by the churches of all denomi- 
nations. 

Miss SARAH ARCHER, of Salem, has be- 
queathed $500 te the Woman’s Board of 
Missions of Boston, and sums of from $500 
to $100 to charitable and religious institu- 
tions. 

Miss AMANDA LANE, for the past three 
years Grand Worthy Secretary of the Good 
Templars of Massachusetts and a lady wide- 
ly known and respected throughout the 
State, was married on Fast Day to Mr. Sol- 
omon F. Root, a merchant of Hinsdale, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Emiiy O. Kimpau., wife of Rev. 
J.C. Kimball, and Miss Dr. ANNIE News 
were elected members of the School Com- 
mittee of Newport, R. I., at the recent elec- 
They are both ladies of excellent ed- 
ucation and experience, which will make 
them of great service. 

Miss PARMELEE, the artist whose singu- 
larly happy portrait of a child we recently 
described, is meeting with much deserved 
favor in crayon portraiture. She has just 
finished a head of the wife of Judge Allen, 
of Northampton, and is about to undertake 
one of the Judge himself. 

Mrs. CAROLINE B. WinsLow, M. D., of 
Washington, D. C., has established a 
Homeopathic Pharmacy in that city, and 
beside the professional labors of a large 
medical practice is editor of the ‘Alpha,” 
a monthly paper in the interest of moral ed- 
ucation and social elevation. 

Miss Louisa CLAup HAmILTon, eldest 
daughter of Lord Claud Hamilton, has re- 
cently married Professor Tyndall. This 
wedding, which took place in Westminster 
Abbey in the presence of a distinguished 
company, shows the high estimate in which 
personal character and scientific attainments 
are held in England. 

Mrs. Marcarer W. CAMPBELL lately 
lectured on Woman Suffrage in Joliet, Ill, 
to a large and enthusiastic audience. She 
is now in Denver, Colorado, rejoicing that 
if that territory should be admitted to the 
Union, the new constitution will require its 
first Legislature to submit Suffrage for wo- 
men to the popular vote. 

Miss SARAH F, SMILEY is preaching at the 
Rev. Dr. Shaw’s Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
to immense audiences. A correspondent 
asks: ‘‘Is not Dr. Shaw an ex-moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church?” We are not 
sure; but it is plain that Dr. Patton must be 
asleep, or peradventure on a journey, if 
such adisregard of Paul is to go unrebuked. 

Mrs. Dr. RacneEL CuTLeR Martin, of 
New York, in her lecture on ‘‘Woman’s 
Power,” reminds her hearers that Adam 
brought the curse on the human family, 
that Sampson fell at the hands of Woman, 
that Queen Isabella equipped Columbus, 
that Mrs. Richardson saved Washington, and 
that Queens are governing nations, editing 
newspapers and publishing books. 


Mrs. Cart Scuurz, who died a short 
time since in N. Y. city, was the daughter of 
a wealthy Hamburg family. It. was a love 
match. She met Mr. Schurz when he was 
young, poor, a defeated revolutionist, an 
exile from Prussia, and, with a price set 
upon his head, married him. The marnage 
proved a most happy one. She leaves two 
grown daughters, a son three or four years 
old, and the infant son born just before her 
death. 


Mrs. DAHLGREN, of Washington, has 
purchased the celebrated South Mountain 
House, located on the summit of the South 
Mountain, on the National Turnpike, not 
far from the battlefield of Antietam. Al- 
though famous on this account, the place 
had previously acquired a historic name be- 
cause of its having been a frequent resort of 
Benton, Crittenden, Jackson and other cel- 
ebrities. It will be handsomely fitted up 
by Mrs. Dahlgren as her summer home. 


Miss ANNA E. Dickrnson will have the 
best wishes of thousands of her friends in 
her approaching debut, if, as is reported, she 
is about to appear upon the stage. She de- 
livered her first lecture in this State in 
Wood’s Hall, Neponset, her subject being 
“Slavery.” Miss Dickinson was then about 
twenty years old. Arriving in this city in 
the edge of the evening, in order to fulfill 
her engagement she proceeded to Neponset 
in the next train without food or rest. 
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THE FEMALE DEBATING SOCIETY. 


CHARACTERS. 
Mrs. ELLEN Snow, J’res, of the Soe. [W. 8. 


Mrs. Mary Love.u, «n earnest adevtate for 


Miss Anice WinturRop, a young lady. 

Miss Susan Snap, @ miden lady. 

Mrs. BARKER, « strong-minded woman. 

Mr. Barker, ove of the audience. 

Ten other persons to serve as members of the 
Soci ty and audience. 

Scene.—Interior of a village school-house. Teacher's 
desk R., behind which, and facing L., sits Mrs. 
Snow. The other members of society and audience 
sit L., but facing the President, R. As each person 
is call upon to speak, she goes forward to the vicin- 
ity of the President, and places herself in such a po- 
sition that she may not only face the other mem- 
bers of the society, but may, as far as possible, face 
the President, and also the audience who do not sit 
upon the stage. 

Pres. (Réising.) The hour for opening our 
meeting has arrived. I need not say that 
the question for discussion is a very impor- 
tant one, and [ hope that all the arguments 
that can be brought forward, on either side, 
will be advanced, in order that we may have 
a pleasant and interesting debate. The ques- 
tion reads thus: ‘‘Is it just to withhold the 
ballot from Woman?” The first disputant 
on the affirmative is Miss Alice Winthrop. 

Miss W. (Coming forward and bowing to 
president and afterward to audience.) My 
friends, I have been persuaded contrary to 
my inclination, to come before you this 
evening to sustain, as far as I am able, the 
affirmative on this question. I do consider 
it just to withhold the ballot from Woman. 
Iam willing to admit that we have not yet 
arrived at perfection in our system of gov- 
ernment. But I do not feel satisfied, as 
many persons do, that giving Woman the 
franchise, will overcome the difficulties, and 
bring about a state of society that will be 
satisfactory to all parties; neither do I agree 
with them that Woman has few privileges 
and a limited sphere. In my opinion, Wo- 
man’s influence is far greater than is gener- 
ally supposed. If aman through his wife's 
influence advances certain arguments which 
lead to the adoption of the measures desired, 
why should she not be as well satisfied as if 
she had herself brought forward the same 
arguments, since they produce the same re- 
sult? 

Mrs. B. (Jnterrupting.) They don’t pro- 
duce the same result, 

Pres. Order. 

Miss W. (Continuing.) It may be that 
women have as good judgment in political 
matters, when well-informed on the subject, 
as men have, but it necessarily takes a good 
deal of time to prepare oneself sufficiently 
to form that judgment. For instance how 
many women are there who have time to 
read and otherwise inform themselves as 
they ought, in order to be prepared to dis- 
cuss understandingly, political matters and 
candidates? Would those who are anxious 
to vote, be willing to occupy so much of 
their time in that way? 

Miss Snap (dnterrupting.) 
I would, for one. 

Miss W. (Continuing.) A great deal has 
been said about Woman’s being taxed with- 
out the privilege of saying anything as to 
the disposal of the money taken from her 
by taxation; but I have yet to learn the 
case where woman has been taxed. All 
property is taxed, whether belonging to men 
or women, and men pay a poll-tax, but I 
never yet heard of a woman having such a 
tax to pay. 

Miss Snap (nterrupting.) Any woman 
would be glad to pay a paltry two dollars, if 
by that means she might gain liberty to say 
how the money paid for taxes should be 


Yes indeed! 


spent. 
Pres. I must insist on there being no 
interruptions. : 
Miss W. I contend, too, that Woman's 


sphere is entirely distinct from that of man, 
Having less physical strength she looks to 
him for protection in time of danger. Her 
services also are less valuable than are his. 
In time of war she could not enter the army. 
Those women who seek the honors which 
men possess, would not be willing to accept 
the duties which accompany such honors, 
and which, under those circumstances, 
would naturally be required of them. I 
claim, also, that there are comparatively 
few women who wish to vote. Many of the 
most intelligent women, if they were allow- 
ed the privilege, would remain away from 
the polls rather than mix with all classes, 
both of men and women, from some of 
whom every true woman would shrink from 
coming in contact. For that reason the 
low and ignorant would be largely in the 
majority, and instead of being a benefit, 
Woman Suffrage would be a great injury to 
the country. Therefore I consider it not 
only just, but eminently wise and proper 
that the ballot should be withheld from Wo- 
man. (Retires to her seat.) 

Pres. (2ising.) The first disputant on 
the negative is Mrs. Mary Lovell. 

Mrs. L. (Coming forward.) I contend 
that it is not just to withhold the ballot 
from Woman, because Suffrage is the nat- 
ural right of man and woman alike. But 
what is Suffrage? It may be defined as 
“the formal expression of an opinion.” 
Now who will deny that every one is born 
with a right to his or her opinion, and the 
liberty to express it in a proper manner? 
If it is not a natural right, it must be either 
acquired or conferred. But if acquired, 
why may it not be acquired as well by wo- 
man as by man? If conferred, who is it 
that has the power to confer on another 





that privilege which he himself does not 
naturally possess? 

There are some men who fear that Wo- 
man will lose all her purity, delicacy and 
sensibility if she should go to the polls. It 
seems to me that any man bringing forward 
this objection must have very little percep- 
tion Has he a mother, or a wife, and does 
he think that the virtue and modesty of her 
nature can be easily lost by a contact with 
the outside world? If so, he must have 
very little confidence and trust in her. For- 
tunately this is not the case with Woman. 
Her purity and delicacy are a part of her 
nature, and are not easily separated from it. 
You will understand that I am speaking of 
Woman asa class. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions. There exist masculine women as 
well as effeminate men. But exceptions 
only prove the rule. 

It is objected that Woman's sphere is dis- 
tinct from that of man—that she is timid, 
and generally depends on man and looks to 
him for protection; that her physical 
strength is not equal to his, and therefore, 
in many cases, her services are less valuable. 
Instances are cited where store-keepers em- 
ploy male clerks, paying them higher sala- 
ries, because their services are of greater 
value. But, certainly, in some stores, the 
slender looking young men seen there, com- 
pare quite unfavorably, as regards physical 
strength, with some of the women employ- 
ed in the same store. In my opinion, the 
ealary paid should be attached to the duties 
performed, rather than to the sex of the 
persons performing them. 

It may be said that with the exercise of 
the franchise there are connected duties. If 
war is threatened the country must be de 
fended by force. And if women vote, they 
ought, in case of war, to enter the public 
service. But, in time of war, a large pro- 
portion of men always stay at home instead 
of going to fight. According to the pre- 
vailing theory ought they not to be prevent- 
ed from voting forever after, or at least dur- 
ing the war, on that account. But sucha 
consequence is apparently never thought of 
in the case of men. 

Iadmit that there are those who do not 
wish the liberty of voting. But these be- 
long to the class who, for various reasons 
do not feel the need of it. Those who have 
not taken pains to inform themselves on the 
subject; those who have been reared in 
comfort, and care for nothing beyond their 
own interest and pieasure; and those who, 
having some special gift or talent, have 
commanded from the world the recofnition 
of that talent, and the satisfaction of their 
wants; these affirm that they do not need 
the ballot, and because they do not desire it, 
they insist that no one shall have it. Who 
can deny that this is unreasonable and un 
just? (Returns to her seat.) 

Pres. According to our usual custom 
the question is now thrown open for dis- 
cussion, not only to members of the society, 
but also to the audience. We should be 
glad to hear remarks on either side of the 
question, by either gentlemen or ladies. 

Miss Snap (Rising and commencing to 
speak where she is.) Mrs. President. 

Pres. Will Miss Snap come forward 
where she can be more easily heard? 

Miss 8. (Coming forward.) Mrs. Presi- 
dent, and ladies and gentlemen, I am in fa- 
vor—and always have been—of giving Wo- 
man the franchise. I consider that Woman 
has few privileges, and a very limited sphere. 
If it is true that she has a right to vote (and 
I claim that this is an established fact) then 
is it just to prevent her from exercising that 
right?) And why should she not vote? One 
person says woman has not so much physi- 
cal strength as man; and if she is allowed 
to vote, she must work on railroads, enter 
the army and serve as policeman,—and 
many other foolish things. 

Mr. B. (Jnterrupting.) I deny that work- 
ing on railroads and entering the army are 
foolish things. 

Pres. Order. 

Miss 8. (Continuing.) But I contend that 
only a small portion, even of the men, are 
employed in such pursuits, and for my part, 
I should prefer to have my husband, if I 
were married, engaged in some more quiet 
calling, like a minister, doctor, school- 
teacher, or something of that kind. 

Mr. B. (Sarcastically.) No doubt. 

Miss 8. (Casting « withering glance at Mr. 
B.) Still another argument brought forward 
is that it would break up families and cause 
divorces. This may be correct; yet I am 
not sure that it would be as great an evil 
as many suppose for divorces to take place 
where there is no congeniality. For my 
part, if I should marry, and my husband 
should not agree with me on this question, I 
should simply get divorced from him and 
then marry some one else. This would settle 
the matter, and there would be no further 
trouble on that score. In my opinion, it is 
not wise to encourage too much sentimen- 
tality. (Returns to place.) 

Mrs. B. ( Rising.) Mrs. President. 

Pres. Mrs. Barker. 

Mrs. B. I have not much to say, but I 
wish to express the surprise I felt at hear- 
ing the remarks made by the speaker on the 
affirmative—and she a woman! She speaks 
of women never having been taxed; that is 
a mere subterfuge. We speak of the word 


taxation in the way it is generally used by 
When they compain of high taxes 


men. 


cus composed mostly of women! 





(as they often do) is it the poll-tax of which 
they complain? Not at all—it is the tax of 
property, and we use the word in the same 
sense as they do. 

Another great argument brought against 
Woman Suffrage is, that many women do 
not wish to vote. But that argument can 
be used with equal justice on the other side. 
A large number of men care so little about 
voting, that they have to be hired to vote at 
all. And worse than that, they will vote on 
which ever side will pay them the most 
money. (sareastically.) But yet, these men 
are endowed with all the physical strength 
required in voters of the nineteenth century! 

I think Woman’s being possessed of purity 
and delicacy is one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of Woman Suffrage. There 
is need enough that such an influence should 
be brought to bear upon politics, for, as 
politics are managed now-a days, men do 
not seem to have any purity, or delicacy 
either, worth mentioning. 

As 1 remarked on rising, I have very 
little to say, but I hope to hear from others. 
I am aware that there is not much time left, 
and therefore hope that those who have 
anything to say, will speak to the point, 
and then give place to some one else. [ Re- 
turns to seat 

Mr. B. (Rising and coming forward.) Mrs. 
President. 

Pres. Mr. Barker. 

Mr. B. Lavail myself of your kind in- 
vitation to say a few words, thinking I can- 
not do better than to follow the example of 
my wife who has just satdown. (Mrs. B. 
scowls.) I will try to follow her instruc- 
tions, and speak to the point. Example is 
better than precept; and I can assure you 
that her remarks are always pointed enough 
—sometimes, perhaps, too much so. For 
instance: last evening, when I said it was 
ridiculous for women to vote, she asked me 
to suppose myself a woman, etc., but I told 
her I couldn't do it. 

Mrs. B. (Sarcastically.) I think the gen- 
tleman is a little out of order. 

Pres. I must call the gentleman to or- 
der, and hope he will confine himself to the 
question. ; 

Mr. B. I bow to the superior wisdom of 
the powers that be, and will try to do so. 
In the first place I believe in Woman's 
Rights, but notin Woman’s voting. I don’t 
consider that one of her rights. Women 
were born, brought up and educated in or- 
der to be married (sloly), but a great deal 
of judgment is necessary in making a se- 
lection. 

Mrs. B. (EZxcitedly.) Do you mean to in- 
sinuate anything, Mr. Barker? 

Pres. (Decidedly.) Imust insist on order. 

Mr. B. (Snarling.) My remarks were not 
intended to be personal. As I said before, 
I don’t believe in Woman’s voting, or tak- 
ing part in political affairs. Imagine acau- 
If that 
is too great a flight for your imagination to 
take, just step into a room where there is a 
sewing-circle: you will find the women all 
talking at once, and if you are able to dis- 
tinguish anything that is said (which is 
doubtful) you will probably find that they 
are all talking scandal. For my part, I 
think women ought to be satisfied, since 
men do not ask for any of their rights. 
(Returns to seat). 

Miss Snap (Starting up like a rocket.) ‘‘Wo- 
men ought to be satisfied since men do not 
ask for any of their rights!” That’s a bril- 
liant remark! Why is it that men do not 
ask for any of the rights of women? Be- 
cause they wouldn’t have them if they 
could. Who ever heard of a man insisting 
on taking care of the baby while teething, 
in order to relieve the poor, worn-out-moth- 
er? And what man ever offered to allow 
his wife to go to his office or store to attend 


to his business, while he remained at home’ 


to look after the thousand and one things 
she was accustomed to do? If any man 
supposes this cannot be a very difficult mat- 
ter, I would advise him to stay at home one 
day to try it; I think one trial would be 
sufficient. (More calmly.) As to the pro- 
priety of every one being married, I quite 
agree with the last speaker, and it is partly 
on that account that I ask that women shall 
have their rights. I have, in the course of 
my life, noticed that many men are consti- 
tutionally timid. When a woman is satis- 
fied that a man loves her, and he is too 
bashful to propose, it is only a charitable 
act for her to propose to him. But usage 
does not sanction this custom; only one 
year in four (during leap-year) are women 
justified by public opinion in doing this, 
and many men pursue their solitary way 
through life, when, if women had their 
rights, a brighter future would await them. 
One thought fills my mind, and I have but 
one object in life which is to gain the fran- 
chise for Woman, since this in my estima- 
tion would fulfil the ends of justice, and, 
in numberless ways, benefit the country. 
(Retires to seat.) 

Pres. (Rising.) If no one wishes to 
speak further the question will be returned 
to the original disputants. 
will close the affirmative. 

Miss W, (Coming forward.) 1 do not yet 
see that any of the arguments which I 
brought forward have been refuted, or that 
the negative have made any strong points. 
If marriage is the chief end of life, as one 
speaker intimates, it might perhaps benefit 


Miss Winthrop’ 





her in the way she mentions, to give Wo- 
man the franchise; but as to its being an 
act of injustice in withholding the ballot 
from Woman generally, I think that is quite 
a mistake. I do not believe the number of 
earnest, intelligent women is greater propor- 
tionally, than that of the men; and if Suf- 
frage should be granted to women, and all 
women should vote—which, however, I do 
not admit—the vote would of course be 
larger, but it would not be changed in ef- 
fect. In my opinion. women, can put their 
time and talents to a far better use than in 
making Amazons of themselves. People 
are accustomed to associate women with 
flowers, with pictures, with home, with ev- 
erything which tends to refine and soothe 
one when weariness or trouble overtakes 
him. Shall they, then, step out of this 
charmed sphere, attend public meetings, 
quarrel with politicians, and associate with 
the low and vile of both sexes? Heaven 
forbid! 

One of my opponents thinks it no evil for 
divorces to take place, and homes to be 
made desolate. I suppose an unmarried 
person is not so well qualified to decide on 
that point; but it always seemed to me that 
the marriage relation was too sacred to be 
entered into lightly, or without due consid- 
eration as to the congeniality of the parties. 
I think it is the duty of the husband to come 
in contact with the busy, bustling, and 
sometimes rough world, and to provide for 
the physical wants of the family; while the 
wife, free from the jarring and bitterness, 
which a close contact with the world brings, 
should make home, for herself and hus- 
band, bright, cheerful and sunny—an inner 
sanctuary where nothing should mar their 
happiness. It is her special province to 
care for the weary, to cheer the depressed, 
and to extend her sympathy and loving- 
kindness to all those in sorrow and trouble. 
In this way, far more than by entering the 
political arena, will she prove a blessing to 
those around her, and a benefactor to the 
country. (Jtetires to her seat.) 

Pres. (2ising.) Mrs. Lovell will close 
the negative. 

Mrs. L. (Coming forward.) I have been 
interested in listening to the arguments on 
the question, but the affirmative have failed 
to show any of my statements to be erro- 
neous, or to convince me of the correctness 
of their views. I still consider that it is 
great injustice to women to withhold from 
them the ballot, because the liberty of 
voting will give them security, help and pro- 
tection. They may then assist in making 
laws which will benefit males and females 
alike. Wives shall not be tied to degraded 
husbands by the love of their children; 
widows shall not be wronged by unequal 
laws; and young girls shall not be tempted 
to lead impure lives on account of their in- 
effectual struggle to gain on honest living 
by their labor. 

I have demonstrated that a true woman 
cannot lose her purity and delicacy by sim- 
ply going to the polls and voting; that the 
duties connected with the exercise of the 
franchise will be as faithfully performed by 
women as by men; that physical strength is 
not an indispensable attribute of a vote; 
that it is perfectly right and proper that 
women paying taxes on property, should 
have a voice in disposing of the money thus 
obtained; and that, though many women 
do not desire to vote, those who wish to do 
so should not be prevented from exercising 
that right. 

I claim that it is not just to withhold from 
women the ballot because it is depriving 
them of exercising an inborn right—a nat- 
ural and inherent prerogative both of male 
and female; and no power can justly pre- 
vent the exercise of that right, unless such 
exercise would be an injury to the rest of 
the community. For this last reason mi- 
nors may not vote, since, on account of lack 
of knowledge and judgment every one con- 
ceeds it would be an injury to the commu- 
nity. Neither can idiots, for obvious rea- 
sons. But yet, being an inborn right de- 
graded men may vote unless convicted of 
some criminal offense. Then why shall 
Woman be denied the ballot? Is not the 
mother who rears her boys, infuses good 
principles into their minds, and makes of 
them good citizens, necessarily as well qual- 
ified to herself discharge the duties of a 
citizen, as are those sons whom she has 
trained? And is it not the greatest injus- 
tice to deny her the power of exercising 
this right? (Returns to her seat.) 

Pres. The discussion isnow closed, and 
we submit the question to the audience. 
All those who think the affirmative is the 
better side of the question will manifest it 
by rising. (Six persons on the stage, among 
them Miss Winthrop and Mr. Barker rise; 
president counts silently.) You will please 
be seated. All those who favor the nega- 
tive will signify it by rising. (Those who 
were seated before, rise now; president counts 
as before.) I believe the negative has the 
greater number of votes. 

Mr. B. (who in a half-standing position, 
has also been counting.) I doubt the vote. 

Pres. I carefully counted those who 
rose, and found that six voted in the affirm- 
ative, and nine in the negative. The ques- 
tion is therefore decided in the negative, 
and it is not just to withhold the ballot from 


Woman. [Curtain falls.] 
O. A. CHENEY. 





One or two incidents in last week's ex. 
changes, which appear trivial enough to the 
casual reader, bear so directly upon a deep- 
rooted evil of our domestic life that it js 
worth our while to examine into their causes 
and results. One is an account of the sui- 
cide of a young married woman, ‘‘the cause 
an unfortunate attachment; the other the 
shooting of a gay, young fellow by a girl 
to whom he had paid attention for some 
years, but whom he had lately deserted to 
marry a fairer and wealthier rival. The 
young lady was, of course, acquitted on the 
ground of insanity, and the man is in a fair 
way of recovery from his flesh wound. The 
local papers make haste to exculpate him 
from all blame, ‘‘as no engagement existed 
between the parties.” In neither of these 
cases was the attachment of a criminal na- 
ture; the women suffered in nothing but 
the matter of feeling, which is so intangi- 
ble and weightless a thing in public esteem 
that only insanity can excuse the desperate 
deeds to which it drove them. 

Here is precisely the point to which we 
wish to call attention. What is the worth 
of a woman’s honorable affection? or has 
it any at all? The courts award a hand. 
some sum in dollars and cents as the price 
of wounded feelings in a case of breach of 
promise: and that to the very women who 
by their coming before the public t8 set a 
price upon their hearts, prove that they 
have neither feeling, sensitiveness, nor del- 
icacy to injure. In American private life, 
on the contrary, the pure affections of a 
young girl are the only possessions which 
by common consent are left totally unguard- 
ed, and which custom and every social law 
forbid shall be protected by any means 
whatever. A daughter is born, let us say, 
to parents of culture and the highest social 
position; she isthe center of their hopes 
and plans; all their wealth and influence are 
brought to bear on the perfecting of her 
body and mind; no safeguard can be too 
vigilantly set to protect their treasure from 
any contamination of disease, impurity of 
thought, or vulgar manner. So far the 
course is rational and commendable. But 
from the day when she technically enters 
society, while she is guarded in other re- 
spects as carefully as before, any man is at 
liberty to gain her affection who chooses. 
Here is the result of that peculiar freedom 
of our American social system of which 
we are apt to boast. The French demoi- 
selle receives no attention from possible lov- 
ers unless in the presence of her mother or 
temporary guardian; the man who would 
begin a flirtation with an English girl of re- 
spectable family knows that he is passing the 
inspection of father, brothers, and most cer- 
tainly the mother, who has been her nearest 
friend since birth. If his behavior indicate 
that he is trifling he may look for a sharp 
snubbing from the family and a prompt ex- 
clusion, and such punishment would be re- 
garded simply a proper protection and a 
matter of course. 

The American girl, on the contrary, is 
left wholly to her own guardianship. She 
has half a dozen intimates among the young 
fellows of her set; she corresponds with 
them, accompanies them to concerts and 
the opera unchaperoned, and sometimes 
winds up the evening by « supper at a_res- 
taurant which ends in the small hours. 
They are not ostensibly lovers—they are 
friends, bons camarades, She finds the half- 
friendly, half-passionate intercourse more 
intoxicating than direct love-making. She 
opens the depths of her innocent heart to 
the vulgar prying eyes; the favored inmate 
becomes an habitve of the house. Ina few 
months, perhaps weeks, he knows more of 
the secret feelings, desires, aims of the girl, 
than her sister or brother, or the mother 
who bore her. He treats her personally with 
a liberty which is graduated by her individ- 
ual character. But it is inevitably a liberty. 
The girl as inevitably ends by loving him: 
the more unworldly, the more pure she is. 
the more likely is she to mistake his course 
as honorable. In the meanwhile, the man 
has not the slightest idea of marrying her: 
a very small minority of young men are in 
a marrying mood in these hard times; he 
has just as little idea of dishonoring or even 
injuring her in public esteem, but he accepts 
the intimacy or friendship of a young girl 
as one of the good things which society 
offers him; he would be a dull fool if when 
lovely Thais is left to sit beside him he did 
not take the goods the gods provide him. 
Meanwhile American society rules that the 
father and mother of the girl shall remain 
perfectly passive. The man may be the 
most desirable or unsuitable husband for 
their daughter, but they have no right to 
interfere until he formally proposes. If 
they should ‘‘ask his intentions” according 
to the rational custom of our forefathers, 
the girl herself would be the first to rebel 
on the ground that she was made ridiculous, 
and that her ‘‘friend” was mistaken for her 
lover. When the friend betakes himself to 
fresh fields, the woman controls her disap- 
pointment as she can, and marries some- 
body for an establishment or a home; or, as 
in the present case, finds her pain too sharp 
to bear, and there is a murder or a suicide, 
and the usual chatter of insanity. 

Now the mistake of which we complain 
is no sentimental grievance. The public 
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are not likely to comprehend or weigh the 
pitterness of loss, the agony which dare not 
cry aloud of the deserted woman; but they 
can understand the fraud which she com- 
mits who brings to her husband and chil- 
dren worn-out affections, stale, hackneyed 
emotions; the dregs of the woman, in fact 
whose real self was long ago given to half 
a dozen others. It is an actual partnership 
which has more to do with our prosperity 
than any other, and here we find the reason 
why one of the parties so often puts in 
fraudulent capital. There is not a fashion- 
able circle, not a town or village, in which 
the records of our domestic life do not bear 
evidence of the debasing influence of this 
authorized universal custom of flirtation 
before marriage and Platonic friendship 
after. Here is the secret of indifference of 
wives and husbands, of their neglect of 
their children, of the reckless excitement 
by which they try to forget their bondage, 
and the divorce and adultery suits by which 
they end 1t.—. Y. Tribune. 

_ oe 


HAS NOT EVERYBODY A RIGHT TO VOTE? 


Iam glad to see the subject of Woman 
Suffrage viewed from this standpoint. 
Have not all persons a right to vote, inas- 
much as thatall persons born or naturalized 
in the United States are citizens? Women 
are persons, and therefore are citizens. It 
is as plain as that two and two make four 
that ever since the adoption of the 14th 
Amendment, women have the full right of 
Suffrage, and are prevented from the exer- 
cise of it just as the slaves in England were 
held in bondage for centuries, without any 
legal right at all. Nothing but custom held 
them; and when one case was tried by men 
of ability who dared to do right, light was 
cast upon the subject, and by and through 
that one case the shackles were broken and 
every slave was free. 

Not like the men who decided Susan B. 
Anthony’s case; who, blinded by their preju- 
dices, and their senses benumbed for fear of 
their popularity, decided against her in so 
plain a case. 

It is no use to repeat that the case is plain. 
It is an express declaration that all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States are 
citizens; it does not say ‘‘male” persons, it 
says all persons. Women most certainly 
are persons, and I cannot see how people 
shut their eyes against so plain and impor- 
tant atruth. It appears that there are none 
so blind as those who do not wish to see, but 
it appears that there are some who have 
never given the mattera serious thought. 
If they would view it with interest they 
would come out on the right side. If we 
had a few independent, intelligent, legal 
men to cast a light upon this subject, it 
would be asthe sun emerging from behind 
a dark cloud, which would soon enlighten 
the world. 

All good and intelligent men ought to use 
their influence upon this subject when they 
see the wickedness, the drunkenness and 
corruption of every kind, that every good 
woman would be glad to have some power 
to assist in reforming. There seems to be 
a great deal expected from women. Then 
why not untie their hands? If any have 
any Scripturial objections, as one of the 
Massachusetts Senators had, let them read 
in their Bible, one of Gods best decrees. 
God created man in his own image, male 
and female created he them, and said let 
them have dominion over everything. He 
did not say to “him,” He said to ‘‘them.” 
Who has a right to change His decrees? 
Women by divine right are the mothers of 
the nation, and who has a right tu prevent 
them from sharing in government? 

Cambridge, Ohio. Saran TayLor. 

scissile tts camacetii 
WOMEN’S WORK IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Recently, the twenty-fourth annual com- 
mencement of the Women’s Medical Col- 
lege took place, and twelve young ladies, 
representing five of the American States, 
and including one student from Russia, 
were graduated. 

The Women’s Medical College building, 
if not the nearest approach to a perfect 
adaptation to all the requirements for a 
complete medical education, is certainly 
second to none in the world in this respect. 
With that graceful and attractive exterior 
which belongs naturally to every depart- 
ment of Woman’s work, its arrangements 
and appointments are most admirably con- 
trived, and it is difficult to imagine anything 
brighter, pleasanter, more commodious and 
appropriate than this fine building, which 
is the best architectural expression of Wo- 
man’s work which has yet been given to 
the people of America. And the work is 
worthy of the workshop. We presume 
that there still lingers in the popular mind 
a conception of the type medical Woman. 
She is supposed to be verging on the elderly, 
ill-favored, usually near-sighted, with a dash 
of vinegar in the temper, slightly unsexed 
as to feminine refinement, affecting eccen- 
tric forms of costume, and indulging pro- 
clivities toward Bohemia. Never was there 
more grotesque misconception of fact than 
in this common idea of the women who 
form the classes of our Women’s Medical 
College. The class that celebrated its com- 
mencement exercises, recently, was a bevy 
of such women as Tennyson puts into Lady 
Psyche’s lecture room, who 





“Sat along the forms, hke morning doves 
That sun their milky bosoms on the thatch, 
A patient range of pupils; she herself 
Erect behind a desk of satin-wood, 

A quick brunette, well-moulded, falcon-eyed, 
And on the hither side, or so she looked, 
Of twenty summers.” 


We will not find anywhere in American 
society, a brighter, pleasanter, happier 
group of refined young womanhood than is 
presented by the average class of our Wo- 
man’s Medical College; while in intellectual 
and scientific attainment, they are proving 
themselves worthy of the highest rank in 
their profession. One of their number is 
winning marked distinction as the resident 
physician and executive officer of the Wo- 
men’s Hospital, and another has just been 
assigned, by the unanimous action of the 
Corporation, to the chair of Materia Medica 
and General Therapeutics in the College 
recently vacated by Professor Charles H. 
Thomas, as a just recognition of past effi- 
cient service as instructor in the same de- 
partment. 

The kind of work done by the Woman's 
Hospital and the Woman’s Medical College, 
has all the vigor and broad scope of men’s 
work in it, blended with all the finer pe- 
culiarities of women’s methods, and the 
product is seen, on the one hand, in the 
excellent administration of an important 
public charity, and, on the other, in an ex- 
tention of the field of Woman’s education 
and occupation which is rapidly extinguish- 
ing what the programme of yesterday’s com- 
mencement calls ‘‘the last remnants of irra- 
tional prejudice against the most advanced 
professional training for competent wo- 
men.” — Philadelphia Bulletin, 

necieinpdeean aiden 


WOMEN’S WAYS FOR MEN’S BENEFIT. 





A little Woman’s wisdom would*help the 
other sex greatly, if such wisdom could only 
be imparted to the “stubborn men.” The 
phrase “superfluous women” has created 
great indignation among the persons thus 
libeled. And it is no wonder; for if the 
truth is fairly stated, it will be found that 
there are more ‘“‘superfluities” among men 
than women, when dull times are the rule, 
and labor or employment is hard to obtain. 
Men congregate in the streets, on corners, 
or in public houses, or at the best have to 
lounge at their business places and—to come 
down to a colloquial phrase made famous by 
the lamented and lamenting, though san- 
guine Mr. Micawber—wait for ‘‘something 
to turn up.” But things oftener turn down 
than up to those who fancy they can wait, 
while the ceaseless revolution goes on all 
round them. When people talk of ‘‘stagna- 
tion” it is often themselves who stagnate, 
and think, like the inebriate Jo, Miller, of 
merry fame, that all the rest of the world is 
tipsy and they alone are sober. 

Meanwhile what are the ‘superfluous 
women” doing? They are eking out the 
half-loaf, to make it serve, on the principle 
that a half-loaf is better than no bread. 
They are taxing their capacity for frugality 
to the utmost, and converting discarded bits 
into useful ends; utilizing shreds, and 
piecing patches into whole cloth. The con- 
servative industry of women during the 
days and months when their husbands and 
brothers are in limited employment, or 
without any occupation, is something to be 
admired. This native prudence, a thing of 
intuition, is one of the characteristics which 
happily distinguish the ‘‘weaker” sex from 
the “stronger,” and tempts one to say that 
the application of the terms should be re- 
versed. For a proof of the better ‘‘manag- 
ing” power of Woman, we need only refer to 
the contrast between cases of families of 
half orphans, when the father or the mother 
is removed by death. The widow will 
“somehow” rear her brood to take fair po- 
sitions in life. The widower often gives up 
the contest with adversity at the beginning. 
In what the ‘‘somehow” consists it might 
take many words to describe. But ‘‘any- 
how” it does exist, as everybody knows, and 
as men prominent in every walk of life 
could testify, simply by relating their own 
experience, 

This capacity of women for getting on 
under difficulties, made public rather than 
developed by widowhood, really exists, and 
is in exercise all the time. Business diffi- 
culties, or improvidence, or sickness, or 
bad habits in husbands, cause many wives 
to be in a worse condition than widows. 
They have all the difficulties of widow- 
hood, with the incumbrance of a ‘‘super- 
fluous” man superadded; and, being wives 
with living husbands, have not the advan- 
tages of sympathy which help the widow. 
The purpose of this article is not’ to make 
useless complaints of things as they are but 
to set here and there a ‘‘superfluous” man 
to thinking. If times change, men must 
change with them, or in other words, if cir- 
cumstances alter, they must adapt them- 
selves to circumstances. If a dollar cannot 
be earned, earn half, or even a quarter, and, 
above all, spend nothing for superfluities 
above yourearnings. Adopt Woman’s pru- 
dence and practice her diligence, and the 
problem of meeting hard times is more than 
half solved. 

Of course with those who have money 
hard times give the very opportunity to use 
it. Both economy and humanity teach this 
lesson—economy because, in the absence of 
demand, both labor and material rule low- 
er; humanity, because wages are the very 





best, indeed the only permanent means of 
relief to the necessitous. Generous expend- 
iture by those who have money, and indus- 
try and prudence on the part of those who 
earn their living by their occupations, are 
the true sources of prosperity when times 
are prosperous, and offer, so far as they can 
be practiced, the only escape from dull 
times. — Philadelphia Transcript. 
oe ————— 


IMMORALITY OF THE NEW YORK NATION. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—On the tables in our 
new Reading-room, among many other more 
valuable papers and magazines is found a 
copy of the Nation. While reading it the 
other evening, I was both shocked and in- 
dignant to see such base ideas advanced as 
those contained in the article entitled ‘*Po- 
litical Morality of Women.” The whole 
tendency of the article, it seemed to me, 
was to lessen the standard of purity among 
men, and even to convey the impression 
that impurity was to be expected, and was 
not inconsistent with true manliness. Have 
we sunken to so low a level? I repudiate 
the whole article. Experience, personal 
and otherwise, enables me to say that among 
women as a Class honesty is esteemed as 
highly, and that for its own sake, as among 
men. This article assumed that it was not, 
or gathered it from another article to which 
reference was made, and then attempted to 
account for it. The method pursued in 
this last attempt was as novel as the propo- 
sition was false. ‘It is not so important,” 
says this philosopher, ‘‘for women to be 
honest as it is for them to be pure, so the 
latter has been inculcated at the expense of 
the former. Among men honesty is more 
important than purity, consequently the 
former has obtained the ascendency in mas- 
culine culture. The reason why this differ- 
ence exists and must continue to do so, is 
that the family must be preserved at all 
cost, and a man must know that his children 
are his own.” 

I affirm that the relative importance of 
honesty and purity is not sexual. If one 
virtue is more excellent than another it is 
so equally for Man and Woman. It is high- 
ly important that women be both honest 
and pure. It is equally important that 
men be both honest and pure. The 
family must indeed be maintained. It 
is the only conservator of morals and 
of the State, but it can be maintained 
only by the purity and honesty of 
both its head. No one will dispute the 
desirableness of a man’s certainty that his 
children are his own; but have the little 
children who are launched upon the world 
without the ability to identify their father or 
the privilege of claiming his protecting care 
and love, no rights? A defence of immor- 
ality among either men or women, whether 
it comes in the shape of advocating free- 
love or mormonism, or the regulation and 
license of the social evil, or excusing and 
palliating the guilt of impurity in either 
sex, or for any reason, is a grave crime 
against humanity—an outrage upon society. 
God speed the day when the same standard 
of virtue shall be erected for both man and 
woman, and when the moral excellence of 
both will be as equally considered in human 
as in divine law. WINNA BREESE. 

Sioux City, Iowa, 

—— o> 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM IOWA. 


Through you, dear JouRNAL, I wish to 
send the women of Massachusetts greeting. 
Why? 

Because ‘‘Every woman in Massachusetts 
has male relations who will take better care 
of her than she can of herself.” That is 
why I send greetings! Happy women! 
They may rest forever under the ‘‘vine and 
fig tree” of their ‘‘male relations,” confi- 
dent that they will be taken better care of 
than their liveliest exertions could do for 
themselves. Oh wicked women! Why will 
ye be stirring up such a muddle, grasping 
after Suffrage, when all you need is just 
ready to drop into your mouths, if you will 
only keep quiet and let your devoted ‘‘male 
relations” shake the tree! Oh the perversity 
of the daughters of the Pilgrim Fathers! 
Oh the goodness of the men of Massachu- 
setts! 

Alas, that here in Iowa it should be dif- 
ferent. 

But, sorrowful as the truth may be, it is 
afact that there are wives, mothers and 
daughters here who would take better care 
of themselves than is now taken by the 
combined efforts of all their ‘‘male rela- 
tions” put together. We know wives with 
httle children who might keep them decent 
ly and in peace, were it not that they are 
all ‘taken care of,” and ‘‘represented,” by 
a drinking husband and father. We know 
old ladies who can take much better care of 
themselves than their own sons, and other 
‘male relations,” can. We know sisters, 
too, who are much better off when left to 
themselves than when they have their 
‘male relations” around to take care of 
them. We know widows who clothe and 
feed their children better than the same was 
ever done by their fathers. And then, once 
in a while, we have a poor unfortunate, 
who has no ‘‘male relations” to tenderly 
support her over the rough ways of life. 
Not a single ‘‘male relation” to keep her 
from straying into dark and forbidden paths 





of defaulting, forging, drunkenness and de- 
bauchery. 

Oh, it is sad to think of the dark and be- 
nighted condition of lowa, contrasted with 
the happy lot of our sisters in Massachu- 
setts! And oh, dear sisters, do not neglect 
to give usa little of the light reflected upon 
you from the brilliant orators who so lately 
spoke against Woman Suffrage, for other- 
wise we might be left in total darkness! 

Admiringly your friend, 

Mauchester, lowa, R. D. BLAISDELL. 


—_—— ese ———_ 
WOMAN’S WORK IN GERMANY. 


A suggestive account has just been pub- 
lished by a German woman in this country 
of the work done by certain women in Ber- 
lin in reducing the price of living in that 
city. In 1866, Mrs. Lena Morgenstern, with 
two or three other ladies of wealth and in- 
fluence, finding that the cost of provisions 
Was enormous, established several Volk’s- 
Kuchen, or people’s kitchens—restaurants 
where meals could be had at the retail cost 
of the materials alone. In 1873 these wo- 
men determined to bring their charity into 
their own homes by forming a House- 
keepers’ Association, whose object should 
be the reduction of the cost of living, the 
promotion of plain and economical habits, 
and the improvement of the condition of 
servants. In 1874 there were 250 members. 
Co-operative laundries, bakeries, intelli- 
gence-offices, and stores for groceries, 
meats and provisions were opened, all under 
the supervision of women. At the present 
time the membership embraces 6000 fami- 
lies, and issues a weekly paper of a high or- 
der, containing its price lists, ete. The 
central bureau imports its supplies direct 
from China, France, Java, the United States, 
ete., and is thus enabled to supply the co- 
operative trade throughout Europe. Coal 
is also purchased wholesale by the associa- 
tion, and sold in accurately measured cars, 
an improvement on our own system which 
every house-holder in New York or Phila- 
delphia will appreciate. The whole of this 
vast business enterprise is managed—and ac- 
curately managed—by women. Their last 
annual statistical report isas suggestive and 
forcible a commentary as any sermon on 
Woman’s duties, work and opportunities. — 
Erechauge. 





_ ede —-— 
MR. BEECHER IN BOSTON. 

Henry Ward Beecher, in his new lecture 
delivered in Boston last Thursday, said: 
“Thé day would come when Woman would 
be allowed the right of Suffrage, and our 
national life would be ennobled thereby. 
Her refining influence would permeate all 
politics, and the nation would renew its life 
and vigor, while a high, moral tone would 
pervade everywhere. It was the duty of 
the State to educate its children, and to ed- 
ucate them together. It should be a duty 
to make the common schools so perfect in 
all things that no private schools should ex- 
celthem. It would be well to educate the 
rich and poor side by side, that thereby the 
little petty differences of childhood might 
be overcome, and the boys and girls grow 
upin harmony and mutual respect of each 
other’s good qualities, irrespective of world- 
ly possessions, The place of the school- 
master must be elevated, and his position be 
made one of honor. We need religion in 
all our common schools, and a great ques- 
tion of to-day was that of the Bible in our 
schools, but if the teacher possessed religion 
the use of the Bible became of secondary 
importance. The children would learn 
more of sound, religious principle from the 
character and teachings of the instructors 
than from the pages of the holy books. The 
State was the grand guardian appointed by 
God to care for all those who were unable 
to care for themselves, and so education 
should be compulsory instead of optional, 
and the State should, like the great Master, 
lay its hand upon the head of every child 
and bless it.” 


HUMOROUS. 

In what key would a lover write a pro- 
posal of marriage?—Be mine, ah! 

A Granger writes to a rural paper to ask 
“‘*how long cows should be milked?” Why, 
the same as short cows, of course. 


The bull-frog was the first circulating 
greenback, and the entire breed have been 
notorious inflationists ever since the flood. 


“Is your house 9 warm one, landlord?” 
asked a gentleman, in search of a house. 
“It ought to be,” was the reply; ‘‘the painter 
gave it two coats recently.” 


A shrewd old Yankee said he didn’t be- 
lieve there was any downright cure for lazi- 
ness in a man. ‘‘But,” he added, ‘‘Iv’e 
known a second wife to hurry it some.” 


An Irish agricultural journal advertises a 
new washing maching under the heading— 
“Every man his own washer-woman,” and 
in its culinary department says that ‘‘pota- 
toes should always be boiled in cold water.” 


New Mexico is to be admitted into the 
Union under the name of ‘‘Montezuma.” 
A more appropriate name, considering the 
prevailing weakness of the inhabitants, 
would be ‘‘Threecardmontezuma.”— Chi- 
cago Times. 

A train was carrying a clergyman and five 
or six youths who kept scofting at religion 
and telling disagreeable stories. The good 
man endured it all, simply remarking as he 
got out: ‘‘We shall meet again, my chil- 








, 


dren.” ‘‘Why shall we meet again?” said 
the leader of the band. ‘‘Because I ama 
prison chaplain,” was the reply. 

There was a very little boy wading up to 
his knees, almost, in the slush in Marquette, 
one afternoon this spring, when a passing 
gentleman said to him: ‘‘Why ain’t you to 
school, young man?” ‘Cos I’ve got the 
hoopin’ cough!” he explained. 

Mr. Moody told a story in one of his 
sermons last week, of an old man seventy- 
eight years of age, who said he ‘‘wanted to 
be a Christian, and would be, but that he 
was afraid he would not hold out,” at 
which the great audience smiled, 


A butter dealer in Smith street has for his 
sign a large and beautifully-colored butter- 
fly, and printed over it these words: ‘‘Mr. 

homas makes the-——’”’ and then follows 
the picture. A school-boy says he thinks 
Mr. Thomas must be a grub-worm. 





LADIES? Sacto 


Made into the latest styles at 
GUILD’'S {BLEACHER Y. 
535 Washington St., nextdoor to Boston Theater. 
Im15 
Leland’s Piano Rooms, 


Many persons entertain a wrong idea 
when they think they must pay a high 
price to insure a good piano. Always on 


re 

hand, the most complete stock, mostly our best Bos- 
ton makers, some of which have been very little 
used, at prices from $140 to $225. I guarantee every 
piano in every way satisfactory. Having had 36 years’ 
experience dealing in pianofortes, I can safely say 
that can give reasonable satisfaction to every one 
who favors me with a call. Remember, I sell no piano- 
forte except those that will do credit to myself. 

Persons not familiar with the mechanism of the 
piano, or persons of moderate means, should call. 

NOW LOCATED AT 
630 Washington street, opposite Boyls- 
ton street, 


A.M. LELAND. 


2m13 


y i Our new meth- 
WOR K AN 1) MONEY, od of introdne- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
N INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
4 best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


Fa a La as: = =—S—S 
Agents Wanted! 
Ne 
S —<<——— 
Something new that will sell. Only 10 Cts, The 
MAGIC DISH WASHER, CHIMNEY CLEANER, 
CORK PULLER and DUSTER. Four useful articles 
combined in one. It is an article of merit and sells 
at SIGHT. No house, store or poteny will be with- 
out one. Send 10 cents for sample and terms. 


NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MANF’GCO.. 
2m11, 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 








School of French Language and Lit- 
erature, 205 Tremont St., under the direction of 
Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 
invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr, or call at his 

ms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 
to 5 o'clock. 
10 PER CENT NET. 

Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, nov 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 

articulars. References in every State in the Union, 

. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

"Collections throughout the West a specialty. 

47wl 


— DENTOPHILE! — 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 


“Pure, pleasant, effective.”"— The Golden Rule. 

eau a superior article.”"—Suffolk County Jour- 
nal, 
“Free from injurious substances.,’-—Daily Bvening 
Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,”’— Boston, 
Evening Transertpt. 








Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 
Practical Dentist, 


2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
ee For sale by ali Druggists. 3m16 


7\_7 Madame FOY'S 
~, Corset skirt Supporter. 












Increases in P 


qresy te! 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE ix acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made, 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPFACTUERD SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
__New Haven, Conn. 


4m13 


~ CSASRSDSESS. 


7 25 handsome Cards, with your 
REA D + name printed on them, and } be 
ples of 30 styles of type, price lists, ete., and a copy 
of a 20-column paper, all sent postpaid for 15 cents; 
50 for 25 cents. 5 packs, 25 each 5 names, for 50 cts. 
We have 100 styles. Particulars free. 25 cards, in- 
cluding Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Granite, 
Plaid, etc., no two alike, with your name on all, for 
25 cts. 6 packs, 6 names, $1. 


THE FAVORITE CHROMO CARD, 


designed especially for our own trade, and can be 
had of no other printers, is the handsomest card that 
has yet apy d. ples, each one different, with 
your name, for ten cts. and stamp; 25 for 30 cts. So 
sure are we that they will sell, that we have ordered 

, Just see them. Samples ard agents terms 
for 3-ct. stamp. 

See our new Paper, the Boston Rambler, 
full of interesting reading matter, only 25 cts. per 
year. Sample copy free. Try us by sending a small 
order first. Say where you saw this. You will al- 
ways find our address in this Rt r. Address all or- 
ders to G. B. ULLMAN, 12 ieter Street, Boston, 
Mass. 3m13 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JoURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
e on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 


All communications for the Woman's JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





rarT?T Ae Pald bl a 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
New England Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Annual Meeting of the New ENGLAND WomMAN 
SuPFRAGE Association will be held in WesLeyYAaNn 
HALL, Boston, on Monday and Tuesday, May 29 and 
30, commencing on Monday afternoon, at 2.30 Pp. M., 
and continuing Monday evening at 7.45 Pp. M., and 
Tuesday morning, afternoon and evening, at 10.30, 
2.30 and 7.45 o'clock. The friends of Woman Suffrage 
from all parts of New England are respectfully invited 
to attend, and make plans of work for the coming 
year. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

Jutta Warp Howe, President, i 
Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex. Com. \ 


SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


The New ENGLAND WoMEN’s SUBSCRIPTION FEsTI- 
VAL will be held in Lower HorticutturaL HALt, 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, May 31, at 7.30 P. M. 
Further particulars given next week. 

















SPECIAL REQUEST. 
Subscribers who do not file the Woman's 


JOURNAL will confera favor if they will re- 
turn to this office the numbers Feb. 26, 


April 22, and April 29. L. 8. 
—— emo 
WOMEN TEACHERS IN THE ARGENTINE 


REPUBLIC, 


The following letter from Mrs, Mann, in 
reference to the employment of women as 
teachers by the Argentine Republic, has 
been received. It refers, as will be seen, to 
some statements recently made in our col- 
umns, in which Mrs. Mann finds some in- 
accuracies, which we are glad to correct by 
the publication of her letter. J. W. HL 

My Dear Mrs. Howe:—Allow me to 
make a correct statement in regard to the 
Normal schools in the Argentine Republic, 
in place of an incorrect one that appears in 
the Woman’s JOURNAL of to-day. 

The chargé @ affaires, Senor G. Videla 
Dorna received a commission from the min- 
ister of Education in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, to find four Catholic ladies with the 
suitable accomplishments, including the 
English and French languages, and music 
and drawing, to act as teachers (not princi- 
pals) in four normal schools in four differ- 
ent provinces, which are about to be opened. 
Congress has decreed that there shall be a 
normal school in each province, but they 
as yet open only these four for the prep- 
aration of female teachers—a new step in 
the educational field. The only present 
normal schools are the one at Parana, 
a splendid institution in the province of 
Buenos Ayres, and one established last year 
in Incuman. The one in Parana is super- 
intended by Mr. George Stearns, a graduate 
of scents f and he told me when I saw 
him here last year that his brother was go- 
ing out to take charge of the Incuman 
School. 

Mr. Dorna consulted me about these 
teachers, and I have helped him to nego- 
tiate with some Catholic ladies, but how 
far his negotiations have proceeded I do 
not know, as I have not heard from him for 
two or three weeks. Yours truly, 

Mary Many. 
>e 


IN THE LECTURE FIELD. 


The announcement in the WoMAN’s Jour- 
NAL, a short time since, that we would send 
a lecturer to any place where the prelimi- 
nary arrangements could be made, brought 
answers encouraging in spirit and number. 

Bedford, Bridgewater, Haverhill, and 
Georgetown at once responded. 

Two ladies in Bedford took charge of 
getting up the meeting there. The notice 
had been ample, and everything carefully 
cared for. A fine, intelligent looking au- 
dience which filled the hall, gave close at- 
tention to the lecture given by Mrs. Stone. 
The subject was new, but if one may judge 
by appearances, it was a time of good seed 
sowing, which will appear in plentiful har- 
vest in due time. 

Bedford is an old farming town, near 
neighbor to Concord and Lexington, with a 
quiet, sensible, self-reliant population, the 
very kind to act when they see the need. 
It is to be hoped therefore that members of 
the Legislature from there will be on the 
right side in future. 

At Haverhill, too, the arrangements were 
made by an active woman, whose persistent 
fidelity is invaluable to our cause. Abund- 
ant notice had been given by posters, and 
by small hand-bills. 

Over the platform in the hall were draped 
flags of the United States, on which were 
put liberty mottoes, and conspicuous in the 
center was ‘‘Welcome to Lucy Stone. God 
bless you,” to greet the speakers as they en- 
tered the hall. Two meetings were held, 
one in the afternoon, and one in the even- 
ing, which were addressed by H. B. Black- 
well and Lucy Stone. The afternoon meet- 
ing was small in numbers, but superior in 
quality. In the evening the hall was 
crowded with an excellent audience, which 
gave the closest attention. 

The next meeting was in Boston, with 
the Saturday Morning Club. This club is 





composed of some of the choicest young 
ladies of Boston, and its suburbs. 

It was a joy to be in that room full of 
fine, intelligent girls, just at that point in 
life, ‘Where the brook and river meet,” 
expectant, eager, and ready to learn, for 
the first time, about the political rights, 
needs and duties of women. In the midst 
of that group, Mrs. Stone almost felt her- 
self young again, in spite of the long years 
during which she has tilled in the field of 
equal rights for women. It seemed to her, 
not too much to hope, that her young audi- 
tors, whose lives are all before them, would 
take up the work when she may have to 
leave it; or better still, that they would en- 
list now, young recruits in this great work 
of the ballot for women, and so carry it 
all the sooner to the success which surely 
awaits it. 

Meetings will be arranged for other 
places, and speakers sent upon application. 
There should be a constant succession of 
them. It is most necessary work, especial- 
ly off from the railroads, and in towns 
where no lectures have yet been given. 


L. 8. 
a -@>O —— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE POSTPONED IN 


ENGLAND. 


The cable telegraph informs us that the 
bill removing the political disabilities of 
women was defeated in the House of Com- 
mons on the 26th ult., by a vote of 239 
against 152. John Bright both spoke and 
voted against Woman Suffrage; but Jacob 
Bright, his younger and more progressive 
brother, spoke and voted in its favor. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett and other distinguished lib- 
erals also advocated its passage. 

This postpones our triumph in Great 
Britain for another year. We hope for full 
particulars next week. 

—_————_ eo 
MOTHER STEWART IN SCOTLAND. 


‘ 

TheLeague Journal gives more than seven 
columns to an account of Mother Stewart's 
reception in Scotland. It says: 

Whether Mrs. Stewart be related to the 
Royal | or not, she certainly received 
aright royal welcome. Though the Stew- 
art name is still a powerful one to conjure 
with in the midst of a Scottish audience, a 
good deed is more potent still. Mrs. Stew- 
art came heralded and accompanied with a 
record of philanthropic and Christian la- 
bor, and hence the enthusiasm with which 
she was welcomed on this occasion. She 
was surrounded on the platform by repre- 
sentatives of the various temperance organ- 
izations, and many leading temperance re- 
formers were in the body of the hall. A 
great number of persons, seldom seen at 
ordinary temperance meetings, were pres- 
ent, attracted, doubtless, by the fame of one 
whose achievements in connection with the 
Whisky Crusade are now history. Bailie 
Collins, in the unavoidable absence of the 
Lord Provost, presided, and in graceful 
terms and in the name of the meeting gave 
a hearty Scottish welcome to their honored 
guest. 

Mrs. Stewart replied to speeches of wel- 
come in a very creditable manner. The 
meeting was shared as freely by women as 
by men. Mrs. M. E. Parker, of Dundee, 
who was a pleasant guest with some of us 
last year, had her word of welcome and 
cheer. Altogether it was a welcome, such 
as earnest workers for a common cause 
would make. It must have been like a ben- 
ediction to Mrs. Stewart, bringing strength 
to her hands, and courage to her heart. 

L. 8. 
——~ ede —_—— 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 





The approach of the Presidential election 
gives rise toa natural enquiry on the part 
of Suffragists—‘‘W hat can we do to advance 
the interests of Woman Suffrage in this 
the most conspicuous event of the Centen- 
nial year? Is it best, as Suffragists, to make 
a pronounced expression in favor of one 
candidate over another? Or in favor of one 
party over another! Or to nominate an in- 
dependent Presidential candidate of our 
own? Or is it best to do nothing, as Suf- 
fragists, but to accept the fact, that Wo- 
man Suffrage is not and cannot be made to 
be a distinct issue in the canvass, and to 
act in accordance with our individual prin- 
ciples and preferences upon other questions? 

The experience of the past four years 
makes it seem doubtful whether either of 
the two great parties can be trusted to do 
anything for our question. In 1872, with 
a distinct though indefinite Woman Suf- 
frage plank in the National Republican 
platform, and a distinct and definite plank 
in the Massachusetts platform, and with a 
prominent Suffragist, Henry Wilson, upon 
the ticket, the great majority of Woman 
Suffragists threw their influence for the Re- 
publicans. It is safe to say that many 
thousand votes were given for ‘“‘Grant and 
Wilson” by men who would have voted for 
Greeley had the Liberal Republicans and 
Democrats put Impartial Suffrage for wo- 
men into their platform, and had the Grant 
Republicans refused to do so. Mr. Wilson 
himself told the writer that he hoped and 
believed, in case of his election, that a Re- 
publican Congress would extend Suffrage 
on equal terms to the women of the Terri- 
tories, during the four years that are now 
coming to a close. 

These hopes have not been fulfilled. A 
majority of one house of the Republican 





legislatures of Massachusetts and Lowa have 
declined to submit the question to the voters. 
A Republican Congress has voted to admit 
Colorado without requiring the introduc- 
tion of Woman Suffrage into its Constitu- 
tion, and though a majority of the republi- 
can Senators voted to introduce it into the 
Pembina bill, a Republican minority joined 
the Democratic Senators in defeating Mr. 
Sargent’s amendment. Neither in State or 
nation have the Republicans carried out the 
letter or spirit of the platform. 

But unsatisfactory as is the Republican 
record, that of the Democrats is worse. In 
Congress and in the State Legislatures al- 
most all the Suffrage votes given have been 
cast by Republicans. On the Pembina Bill, 
in Congress, a majority of the Republican 
senators voted for Woman Suffrage, but all 
the Democratic senators voted against it. 
In Iowa a Republican House has twice voted 
to submit the question, a Republican Senate 
has once voted to do so, and has only failed, 
the second time, because all the Democratic 
senators voted against it. In Massachusetts 
a Republican Senate has voted for Suffrage, 
aided by only two Democrats. In the 
House all the 79 Suffrage votes but six were 
cast by Republicans. An analysis of the 
votes cast in every State where the question 
has been before the Legislature, will show 
that our main strength is in that party. In 
the South, Negro Suffrage is still bitterly 
opposed and has been largely nullified by 
intimidation, and the spirit of the Demo- 
cratic party, North and South, is averse to 
any extension of Suffrage. We do not 
meet with any considerable expression in 
our favor in that direction. Yet to at- 
tempt to run an independent candidate for 
the Presidency solely upon the Suffrage is- 
sue would seem to be useless, because other 
issues, more pressing though less important, 
cannot be evaded or postponed. The com- 
paratively small number of Suffrage votes 
which could be polled upon this sole issue 
would certainly be no fair indication of our 
strength. Moreover, two points cannot be 
overlooked by Suffragists. 1. The right 
of colored men to vote is identical in princi- 
ple with the Woman’s claim, and its en- 
forcement is essential to the extension of 
Suffrage to women. Therefore no candi- 
date and no party should receive our sup- 
port, unless both are in favor of the politi- 
cal rights of the colored men of the South. 
We can only succeed upon the principle of 
Equal Rights for All. 2. Our only hope 
is in the prevalence of a spirit of reform. 
Only as a reform in political methods can 
Woman Suffrage be introduced. There is 
an unconscious sympathy of reforms which 
works together ‘for the good of all and 
unites them in a common interest. There- 
fore the character and principles of parties 
and candidates have both to be considered. 

As regards the personal opinions of the 
respective Republican candidates for the 
Presidency, we can only say at present 
that Oliver P. Morton of Indiana is a pro- 
nounced friend of Woman Suffrage, and 
that Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio is also 
friendly. 

As the canvass progresses new light may 
be obtained and new suggestions may pre- 
sent themselves. To-day we see no better 
course for Woman Suffrage voters than to 
demand the nomination of honest men who 
are animated by a spirit of reform, and to 
work for a candidate and a platform that 
shall be in accordance with progressive 
principles and the equal political rights of 
all American citizens, irrespective of race, 
color or sex. H. B. B. 

oe 
MORAL EDUCATION, NOT MORAL REFORM. 





Mrs. Lucinda B. Chandler, very sensibly 
suggests that moral education and moral 
reform should not be confounded. She 
says: *‘The Moral Education Societies were 
instituted to help to a better knowledge of 
the needs and requirements of individual 
and social well being, and of the laws of 
Nature in the realm of physical and moral 
relations, and is philanthropic only in ulti- 
mate and indirect results.” 

‘But Moral Reform societies exist to res- 
cue those who, misguided, unguided, or 
ensnared, have fallen into bypaths and pit- 
falls.” The one is benevolent and philan- 
thropic, the other educational. 

The society lately formed in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, and called a Moral Education 
Society, Mrs. Chandler thinks should be 
called a Moral Reform Society, since its an- 
nounced object is ‘‘to provide homes for 
women peculiarly exposed to temptation, 
and to restore those who have fallen.” 

These are clear distinctions,and should be 
remembered. L. 8. 

—_————_—__~¢ eo —__—_______—— 

WOMAN'S RIGHTS ON THE WESTERN 

RESERVE 


Epritors JouRNAL.—Dr. Holland gave 
his lecture on “Hobby Riding” in Akron, 
Ohio, recently, and really said some very 
fine things on ‘‘Specialties” and ‘‘Culture.” 
Had he stopped there, his lecture would 
have left a fine impression. But he went 
on to say that thus far he had been address- 
ing himself to men. (No one had suspected 
before that his remarks were not also in- 
tended for women.) He hoped no woman 
would have a specialty. There was much 
talk of ‘‘Woman’s sphere.” He would pre- 
fer to call it a hemi-sphere. He then pro- 





ceeded to speak of Woman, and to ‘‘define 
her position.” Among other things he 
compared her to leaves on a tree. Mrs. 
Wall has so well set forth the beauties of 
this theory that I need add nothing more. 
Let me say that Mrs. Livermore, the same 
week, gave her lecture on ‘“‘Superfluous Wo- 
men” to the same audience, and neutralized 
in a measure the bad effects of the first. 
Mrs. Livermore has within two years given 
us four lectures and two grand temperance 
talks. 

We have no organization here, and very 
few advocates for Woman Suffrage. But 
we have a champion in Gen. A. C. Voris, 
author of an able argument for Woman 
Suffrage in the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention. Mrs. Livermore has done a grand 
work in educating Woman—in giving her 
enlarged views and elevating her standard. 
Then the Crusade developed our women 
wonderfully. Many who had felt that the 
ballot was not for women have often wished, 
since then, that they could vote. The Tem- 
perance women are well organized. We 
have succeeded in establishing a Friendly 
Inn, with free reading-room and temperance 
lunch-room, and have also established free 
night schools, held four evenings a week. 
We also have a Dorcas Society, which has 
established an Industrial School. Then, 
too, here at Akron is Buchtel College, under 
the control of the Universalist denomina- 
tion, for the co-education of the sexes. All 
these have a tendency to liberalize and edu- 
cate the public mind, so that when the bal- 
lot comes to Woman in Ohio, she will be 
ready for it E. C. ToMLINSON, 

Akron, Ohio. 








—>e — 
WOMEN AT THE POLLS IN IOWA. 


Eprrors JOURNAL.—Some months ago, 
the ladies of Osage, Ia., organized a Wo- 
man’s Temperance Union. Very few of 
them expressed themselves as Woman Suf- 
fragists, but all were anxious to suppress 
the liquor traffic. For a month before our 
Municipal election, we held mass meetings. 
The week before the election, at a public 
meeting under our charge, it was proposed 
by some of the temperance men that the 
women should go to the polls and elec- 
tioneer for the ‘‘No License” ticket. They 
said that it was not possible for the men to 
carry the work on alone. It made most of 
us Suffragists smile, but we were willing to 
try. 

At our next ladies’ meeting we called a 
Woman’s Mass Temperance meeting. About 
forty ladies responded to the call. We then 
appointed committees to attend to the dif- 
ferent parts of the work. We agreed to 
furnish a free lunch at the Court House 
where the election was held, and twenty- 
three pledged themselves to meet on election 
morning at half past eight a. M., have a half 
hour prayer meeting, and then go in a body 
to the polls. The morning came, and with 
ita hard snow storm. But, nothing daunt- 
ed, twenty-six women met and marched to 
the polls. 

Never was there such a crowd in the 
morning as greeted us. We had our work 
laid out, so that each one knew her duty and 
all did their part well. I should have said 
before, that, at the request of the temper- 
ance men, a committee of ladies made nom- 
ination of the entire ticket, subject to the 
approbation of the men. The nomination 
was received by them, no change being 
made in the ticket. The opposition candi- 
date was a high license man, and one who 
stood very high with his townsmen, so we 
hardly expected to succeed, but we meant 
to do our best. 

Soon after we came, one of the gentle- 
men said, ‘‘The other side say you will all 
go home at dark and then they will rush in 
the roughs.” Then we resolved to stay till 
the polls closed. All through the day re- 
cruits were arriving, so that before the polls 
closed, we numbered forty-five women. 

Well, we conquered; and so for the next 
year we shall be free from the curse of sa- 
loons in this place. 

Ido not think there are six of those wo- 
men who went, that would not now be glad 
to vote. I think it has helped the Woman 
Suffrage cause as much as the Temperance 
cause. Some of us felt that the last objec- 
tion to voting passed away, when one went 
to the polls. One lady said to me ‘‘Does it 
not make you feel degraded to have to ask 
those men to vote for Temperance who do 
not care half as much as you do for the 
franchise?” We had the intelligence of 
the town with us; not the most fashionable, 
but the. substantial, earnest women of all 
classes. All of the pastors gave us God 
speed. 

The cause of Universal Suffrage has lost 
a very able champion in the death of Hon. 
Arad Hitchcock, State Senator for this dis- 
trict, and a resident of this town. His last 
official act was to vote for the act to amend 
the constitution so as to let women vote. 
The minister who delivered the funeral ser- 
mon alluded to it as a fit closing of a life 
spent in helping those who needed lifting 
up. It willbe long before we shall find 
one to take his place. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell spoke here, 
but owing to the notice not being circulated 
there were but a few out to hear her. It 
was the best lecture of the kind I ever heard. 
If I had not been converted long ago, I 





know she would have made a convert of me. 
I hope and think that the leaven of Univer. 
sal Suffrage is working in thistown. The 
City Marshal said at the election that the 
ladies were better than six policemen to 
keeporder. All said it was the quietest elec. 
tion ever held in the place. There was 
nothing said or done that could offend the 
most fastidious. May the day soon come 
when we can go and vote. 
Yours for the cause, 
Osage, Towa. 


C. 8. Tatcorr. 





oe 
THE NEW ABOLITIONISTS. 


Epirors JounNAL.—I have been deeply 
affected in reading a recent number received 
of the Woman’s JournaL. I allude to 
your powerful and indignant protest against 
the proposal before the New York Legisla- 
ture for licensing prostitution. I can feel 
with you and for you, as one who has la- 
bored and suffered for seven years in op- 
posing this abomination. I admire the 
promptitude and energy with which you 
have spoken and acted. 

I have the honor to send you (from my 
husband and Professor Stuart, who are the 
compilers) a book called ‘‘The new aboli- 
tionists,” in which you will find a complete 
account of the present attitude of the oppos- 
ing forces in Europe. You may find it 
useful in your warfare. It might perhaps 
be useful to publish it also in America. 

It is a world-wide conflict in which we 

are engaged. We look to an immense ac- 
quisition of strength in our English and 
European struggle through the co-operation 
of our friends, the friends of morality and 
justice, in America. 
t The ‘Federation’ has appointed two gen- 
tlemen to go over to America in April, to 
give in person all the information which it 
is difficult to convey in letters, and to tell 
you about our experience and labors here, 
and, if desired by friends in America, to 
hold conferences and give addresses. I 
longed to come myself, but I cannot. 
These gentlemen are Henry Wilson and J. 
P. Gledstone, able and good men, and 
among the bravest of our workers. 

Will you give them a word of welcome? 
Mr. Gledstone is a capital speaker, and both 
are true gentlemen. They might perhaps 
help to arouse a vigorous opposition in New 
York, by visiting and talking to people, 
and in any way you can suggest. They 
wish to visit Boston and Philadelphia. 
Their present address will be care of Aaron 
M. Powell, 58 Reade Street, New York. 

Yours with deep sympathy, 
JOSEPHINE E. BuTLER, 
348 Park Road, Liverpool, England. 
oo 


LETTER FROM MRS. FOSTER. 


Eprtors JouRNAL.—In my sketch of the 
resistance to unrepresented taxation in this 
city, published in your last number, occur 
two important typographical mistakes. 
Directly following the petition to the Leg- 
islature of 1872, your types make me say 
that the first sale of our estate took place in 
1870. It should have said 1874, two years 
before the last sale. Again, for Mrs. Flagg 
you print Mr. Flagg. A. K. Foster. 
Worcester, Mass., May 2. 





——_-9@@e— 


A THIRD PARTY A FAILURE. 


Massachusetts Prohibitionists will be in- 
terested in the action lately taken by the 
Oregon Temperance Alliance, as reported 
in the New North West:— 

“The chief debate of the Alliance was 
called out by the following report of the 
Committee on Political Action.” 

To THE STATE TEMPERANCE ALLIANCE :— 
Your Committee on Political Action would 
respectfully report: That it is the duty of all 
friends of temperance to do all in their 
power to secure the nomination and election 
of men who are temperate, honest, and 
capable, to fill the different offices of our 
State and nation. Therefore, to secure this 
end, we do most earnestly recommend that 
this Alliance repeal its action of last year, 
in establishing a separate Temperance po- 
litical party; and, instead thereof, we rec- 
ommend that all friends of temperance and 
good order act with the different political 
parties, to secure this most desirable end. 

JAcoB CONSER, 
Davip NEWSOME, 
Joun B. Garrrson, 
R. J. THompson. 

The following minority report was also 
submitted: 

Wuekeas, The Temperance political 
party was organized last year by the direc- 
tion of the Alliance and the State Temper- 
ance Union; therefore, we would recom- 
mend that the Temperance party do not 
make any nominations until after the other 
political parties, and if they can select the 
same from the different political parties al- 
ready in nomination, sodo. If they cannot, 
then by all means to nominate an in- 
dependent Temperance ticket. 

JAMES H. FrRvsu. 

‘‘As ‘previous blasts foretell the rising 
storm,’ so the motions that immediately 
followed the reading of the above reports, 
and the numerous points of order raised, 
gave unmistakable signs of the coming con- 
flict. After a tedious disposal of prelimina- 
ries, Mr. Dimick, who last year received 
the Suffrages of 300 of the ‘free white 
males’ of that commonwealth for Congress, 
spoke for fifteen or twenty minutes in oppo- 
sition to the majority report, and, with a 
self-abnegation that would have been sub- 
lime were it not so utterly futile, vowed 


——_ 
—_—— 
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eternal fidelity to temperance party politics, 
making withal, (as a member of good judg- 
ment observed), a masterly effort for his 
side. His views were supported by B. H. 
Allen, Enoch Turner and several others, 
and combated by Jacob Conser, A. M. 
Smith, R. J. Thompson, Mrs. Duniway, E. 
L. Applegate and others, with such success, 
that, when the question was called, the re- 
port. of the committee was adopted by a 
vote of twenty-eight to twenty-one.” 

—-_ oe 


MR. FOSTER AND HIS TAXES. 


It will be seen by the reply of Mr. Fos- 
ter to the Worcester Gazette, which appears 
in another column, that he repudiates the 
idea that he has ‘“‘backed down” from his 
position of resistance to unjust taxation. 
I agree with him entirely. The facts are 
all open, and the judgment of right-minded 
persons will be in accordance with these 
facts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Foster have made a brave 
defence of the principle for which the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill was fought. If to any- 
body it seems now to be a defeat, as that 
battle did to the British, like that battle 
also, to anointed eyes, it is the sure begin- 
ning of final victory. 

No one needs to say ‘‘Courage!” to Mr. 
and Mrs. Foster. They know the road to 
the establishment of principles, for they 
have been taught by the experience of a 
life-time. L. 8. 

oe 


LEGALITY OF SLAVE MARRIAGES, 





Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood lately gained 
an important case in court, which the 
Washington Republican of a recent date re- 
ports as follows: 

“Yesterday the important case was ar- 
gued before Justice Wylie, in the Equity 
court, that of Newbern 2. Washington. 
The complainant had asked for the assign- 
ment of dower in the estate of her deceased 
husband, thedefendant demurring because 
of unpaid trusts, and on the overruling by 
Justice Olin had demanded strict proof of 
marriage. Upon proof it was shown that 
the complainant was the second wife, and 
was married in accordance with the slave 
laws of North Carolina, and that she re- 
moved to this district with her husband 
after the passage of the act of 1866, regulat- 
ing the marriage of colored persons in the 
District of Columbia. Justice Wylie ruled 
that the marriage of the petitioner was 
legalized by the statute, and that she was 
consequently the heir to the whole estate, 
the first marriage never having been legal- 
ized and the second marriage without issue. 
Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, appeared for the 
complainant, and George F. Appleby, esq., 
for the defense. This was a novel case of 
importance, some $10,000 being involved. 
The complainant’s counsel deserves much 
credit for the ability which she exhibited in 
the conduct of this case. Some time since 
the complainant was ejected from the 
premises in litigation, but since the strong 
arm of the law has interposed itself she will 
be reinstated in possession.” 


ee 27> 
PROGRESS IN NEW YORK. 


‘All things come to the patient waiter.” 
The proverb might, L think, be paraphrased 
“worker,” but whichever way it is read, the 
Woman's cause in New York has gained a 
point worthy of the Centennial Year. 

Governor Tilden has nominated, and the 
Senate has confirmed Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell as Commissioner of the State Board 
of Charities. She is the first woman ever 
appointed in the State to fill a State office. 

Mrs. Lowell is a relative of James Russell 
Lowell and sister-in-law of George William 
Curtis. 

It is to be hoped that Rhode Island may 
follow New York's example, and not place 
women as Advisors only on their State 
Boards, a humiliating and useless position, 
which the women have wisely refused long- 
er to fill. E. H. 8. 
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SUMMER LESSONS. 


An advertisement of ‘Seaside Summer 
Lessons” will be found elsewhere. I am 
glad to testify, unsolicited, to the unusual 
value of the opportunity thus offered. The 
lady who makes the proposal is well known 
to me; and I can truly say that I scarcely 
know any one so well fitted to make a sum- 
mer party of young people happy, or to 
care for their bodily and mental well-being. 

T. W. H. 
a 
THE BIBLE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Dear JourNAL:—In your paper of April 
15,in areview by T. W. H., I find this 
quotation from a French book. ‘Our land 
and our time are very far from those times 
and lands where Christ could say to his 
mother, ‘Woman, what have I to do with 
thee?’” Now this is a most unfortunate 
translation from the Greek. In the literal 
Version it reads: ‘‘What is this to thee or to 
me? the time is not yet come!” 

, The truth is that God is our best friend 
in every good work; and his word is our 
best guide, and our best chart of liberty. 
The trouble is that men have darkened and 
perverted his counsel by their narrow and 
crooked translations. Did God command 
all men to ‘honor thy father and thy moth- 





er,” and then set them an example of disre- 
spect? Notso. But at this time Jesus was 
not of age, according to the Jewish law, 
and his reluctance to assume any promi- 
nence or authority was perfectly appropri- 
ate. His time had not yet come. He was 
also a private guest at this feast, and to as- 
sume any part of its management was not 
his place. ‘‘What is it to thee or to me? 
We are guests, not rulers here.” Also, the 
want of the wine was not yet felt, and to 
produce it before needed might be intrusive. 

Dr. Adam Clarke says of the word ‘‘Wo- 
man,’ which used here seems to us abrupt 
and harsh: ‘Certainly no kind of disre- 
spect is intended; but on the contrary com- 
plaisance, affability, tenderness and con 
cern; and in this sense it is used by the best 
Greek writers.” But the mother, who 
seems to have been a friend of the host, and 
interested in the success of the entertain- 
ment, understanding that her son will act 
with divine wisdom and goodness, turns to 
the servants and preaches to them the whole 
gospel in a few words: ‘‘Whatsoever he 
saith unto you, do it.” A sermon which 
has never been surpassed and never can be. 

And now we are on the subject, let me 
say a word about the wine. I cannot be- 
lieve that he who said, ‘‘Woe unto him that 
putteth the bottle to his neighbor's lips, to 
make him drunken,” ever committed such 
an offense himself. But we know that it is 
common where grapes are abundant, to 
place large quantities of them upon the ta- 
ble, and the guests press out the juice into 
their bowls and drink it, rejecting the seeds 
and skins. Or it is pressed by the servants, 
and immediately served. Or it is sealed up 
in leather bottles, and preserved without 
fermentation. Now I do not think Christ 
would use fermented wine any more than 
we would use putrid flesh. 1 remember 
that once upon a time, at a first class res- 
taurant in the good city of Boston, I was 
obliged to send away my plate, and change 
my bill of fare, because by some accident 
they had served me with stale fish. Now 
there are people who like stale flesh, and, 
offensive as the idea is to us, the idea of in- 
toxicating drink ought to be just as offen- 
sive to an unperverted taste. 

As workers for Woman's advancement, 
we have sometimes been led into great mis- 
takes by the one-sidedness of our accepted 
version of the Bible. Instead of falling into 
the snares laid for us by blind leaders, let 
us seek the true light in the true meaning, 
and we shall find that we have the divine 
sympathy in every work worthy of God 
and men. Lizzie B. Reap. 

Algona, Towa. 

-- ee ~——-—-—— 
TOLEDO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Toledo Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 

President, Sarah R. L. Williams; Vice- 
Presidents, Ellen 8. Fray, Richard Mott, 
William H. Scott, Rev. Charles Cravens; 
Treasurer, Mary J. Barker; Corresponding 
Secretary, Rosa L. Segur; Recording Sec- 
retary, J. P. Angier; Executive Committee, 
Mary J. Barker, Mrs. G. Stebbins, Sarah 8. 
Bissell. 


————_e So —____ 
THE NEW SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


Epitors JourRNAL.—Friends of Woman 
Suffrage may be encouraged that they have 
so zealous and energetic a worker as your 
correspondent in Middleton. Her ‘‘Plan of 
Work” recently published in your JouRNAL, 
is well worth reprinting in convenient 
form to hang in our homes, to remind us 
that even amid ‘‘Life’s pressing cares, we 
can so present our reasons for the faith 
that is in us,” that many will come and join 
our army, and work for ihe elevation of 
Woman, believing that as Woman is lifted 
np a blessing will come to all humanity. 

That Mrs. Ripley’s ‘‘Plan of Work” may 
act like a charm in that beautiful but con- 
servative town is the earnest wish of her 
unknown friend. H. M. P. 

Lynn, Mass. 
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REMEMBER THEM. 





The San Jose Mercury, under the above 
heading advises what others are finding out, 
viz: that one way to prevent legislation 
against Woman is to secure the election of 
those who believe in equal rights for, Woman, 
and to defeat those who do not, whenever 
one or both of these is possible. The Mer- 
cury says: ‘‘We hope our good ladies in 
this State will remember our Assemblymen 
who voted on that uncailed-for bill to shut 
them out from school offices, and pray and 
work for them in future (when they are 
after votes), according to the way they cast 
their ballots on that bill.” L. 8. 





27> 
WOMEN’S CHANCES. 

There is a certain force in the following 
article from the Springfield Republican, es- 
pecially when business is dull, money scarce, 
and everybody getting along with as little 
help as possible. 

The 250 churches of Brooklyn are esti- 
mated to have paid, last year, $170,000 for 
music. This year, there has to be a re- 
trenchment in most of the churches. The 
church of the Pilgrims, which has paid 
$4000, will no longer sustain equal spread. 
Plymouth church will not cut Gone its ap- 
propriation of $7000, Dr. Budington’s 





church also will not retrench, although it 
pays the highest prices in the city—§2000 
fora baritone, $1000 for a soprano, and 
$1100 for anorganist. At St. John’s Epis- 
copal, the contralto and tenor have received 
$700 and $600, but will now be reduced. 
Many of the churches have abolished their 
choirs entirely. The market for singers is 
heavily over-stocked, especially by women. 
Women naturally turn to the fine arts for 
livelihood, if they are able to master one of 
them, and it is apparent that in all the con- 
ventional fields of zsthetic and professional 
employment, the supply far exceeds the de- 
mand. 

The rush of women to the cities has been 
nearly equal to that of men. Girls have 
abandoned the farms and villages to come 
“down country” and try their fortunes in 
the larger towns and cities,—as school-teach- 
ers, singers, painters, photographers, shop- 
keepers, and operatives in manufacturing. 
The tide is now stopped per force, and it is 
well if country girls realize this fact in sea- 
son. Wherever their home is, whether on 
a farm or in other phases of rural life, there 
is generally room for them, if not actual 
need, to stay in their wonted places. The 
wages may be small, and the way of life 
humble, but nevertheless it is home to them 
and an assured social position. They have 
friends and neighbors with whom mutual 
respect has grown up through their lives. 
This is a treasure to any girl, and one which 
she must sacrifice in removing to a new 
community. She finds herself in her new 
place, a nobody among strangers, and the 
object of interest only of those whose at- 
tentions she should not desire. The ‘‘school- 
mistress” of the country district is a mis- 
tress, indeed, not only of her pupils but of 
the regards of the best people in the neigh- 
borhood. Coming to the city, she becomes 
one ‘‘teacher” among many, with about as 
much social position as the policeman or 
other city employé. 

Women’s employments are capable of con- 
siderable extension, both in city and coun- 
try, but invention and departure in this line 
are slow. The old standards of dress-mak- 
ing and millinery probably pay as well and 
steadily as anything, and are not nearly so 
speculative as those ventures in the fine art 
direction, where the investment of time and 
tuition money is heavy and the returns very 
problematical. Inshort, women, like men, 
must moderate their ambitions and their de- 
mands. In general, retrenchment falls as 
heavily on the weaker sex as on the strong- 
er, and is borne as bravely. 





ede 
WOMEN AT WORK IN N EBRASKA. 


Epirors JouRNAL,—Let me tell you what 
Woman is doing in this, the capital city of 
Nebraska. 

The Ladies’ and Pastor's Christian Union 
has been awake to the interest of charity 
and benevolence, and has done much good. 
“The Woman’s Temperance Union” is ener- 
getic in that reform; it meets every Satur- 
day, and just now, is circulating all over 
our city a petition to the United States Cen- 
tennial Commission not to allow the sale or 
manufacture of alcoholic drinks upon the 
Centennial grounds. Mrs. Ellen J. Foster, 
Iowa’s gifted lady lawyer, is engaged to lec- 
ture here on ‘‘Temperance” soon. I trust 
we shall also hear her lecture upon ‘‘the 
Ballot and the Cradle,” which is said to be 
full of convincing argument. 

Our ladies have also a ‘“‘Guardian Socie- 
ty,” a branch of the Leavenworth ‘‘Home,” 
of Kansas, for fallen women. The society 
meets monthly, and each member contrib- 
utes groceries, fruit, &c., at each meeting 
to send to the “‘Home.”” Some unfortunate 
women have been reclaimed. At the next 
session of our Legislature (next winter) an ef- 
fort will be made to obtain a State appropri- 
ation to builda home for friendless women. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
has some active workers in Nebraska. As 
the JouRNAL noticed recently,our State Sec- 
retary will deliver the annual address before 
the society at Des Moines, la. She resides 
here and is deeply interested in this work. 

But the great pride of our young city is 
the ‘‘Public Library and Reading Room.” 
Its neeessity first became apparent to the 
ladies in the ‘‘Temperance Crusade” of 
1874. The saloons were found to be the 
places most attractive and beguiling to 
young men after the busy cares of the day. 
Many were strangers without home or 
friends in this far-away country. Society, 
you know, is made up here of people from 
all the eastern states. Many of them are 
young men who come to seek a fortune, or 
in the hope of bettering their circumstances. 
Without home, restraints, or a friendly fire- 
side to beguile the time, they often accept 
the saloon as a substitute. So the ladies 
rented a room, and with the assistance of 
some noble hearted gentlemen, supplied pa- 
pers and books for a public reading room. 
It began on a small scale, but was destined 
to greater proportions. For the want of 
necessary funds to pay rent, and supply 
fuel and books, it lay dormant for awhile. 
But, last fall, a meeting of the citizens was 
called to take measures to establish such a 
Reading Room as would do credit to Lin- 
coln. A hearty response was received from 
most of the citizens, and now we boast of a 
beautiful room, adorned with many pictures 
donated by different individuals, and con- 
taining about 1200 volumes of choice litera- 
ture selected with great care, besides all 
the principal monthly magazines and peri- 
odicals, and the Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, and other daily and weekly newspa- 
pers. It is hourly filled with visitors, and 
is showing already, though only a few 
months in existence, the good it is doing, 
by the many visitors, who seem delighted 
with this retreat for profit and enjoyment. 





A gentleman from Boston contributed 200 
volumes and many pictures. 

Mrs. Campbell, whose name I often see 
in the JouRNAL, gave two lectures here on 
her way to Colorado, which left an impres 
sion for good in the Suffrage work. Some 
ladies, who were before opposed to the bal- 
lot for Woman, found her arguments so 
convincing that they now adopt her views 
on this question. Surely the signs of the 
times are an awakening of Woman from 
the lethargy that has so long enthralled her. 
She is beginning to see that she possesses 
powers of usefulness, self-maintainance, 
and independence, of which she little knew 
a few years ago. 

But there are many barriers of prejudice 
yet to be broken down. I believe the West 
is quite up in her knowledge of the necessi- 
ty of Woman’s work with the East. But 
her lesser population and wealth are a draw 
back. The laws of our State are more be- 
neficent to Woman than those of the great 
empire State of New York, (my own native 
State,) and only in her political injustice to 
Woman would I ignore the motherhood. 
But she and every other State needs to be 
awakened, this Centennial year. The case 
of Mrs. Tilton, who was not allowed to 
speak in her own defence, finds no parallel 
in the more progressive Western States. 
Here Woman has fewer legal disabilities in 
property rights, in marriage, and otherwise. 
In fact she is awakening to the great truth 
that she is not long to be included in the 
law with “lunatics and idiots,” but will 
step out the peer of man, with her political 
and social rights no longer trammeled, 
with the assurance that her God-given right 
in every field of labor, whether it be the 
arts, or sciences, or law, or medicine, or 
theology, shall be accorded to her as justly 
as to men; that she shall no longer be the 
plaything and toy of Man’s whims and pas- 
sions, only the keeper of his home and 
mother of his children, but his equal and 
helpmeet, friend and adviser, with no jeal- 
ous fear on his part that she shall usurp his 
place and power, but working with him side 
by side. 

For in this vast country, there is work 
enough for all. Massachusetts could well 
spare some of her surplus women for this 
State of men. Especially should she send 
us women physicians. I believe there are 
many towns in Nebraska where an educated 
Woman physician would be most welcome. 
Lincoln has one at present. She has been 
here only a short time, but finds a field 
where her labors are needed. I have been 
thrown much among the sick and invalid, 
and I find that women are greatly needed by 
their own sex. 

The JourNAL has many friends here, and 
we all rejoice to see the good work you are 
doing for the elevation of Woman. More 
anon, H. 8. W. 

Lincoln, Neb. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Victor Hugo calls the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry ‘‘the Century of women.” 
Bloomington, Ill, the fifth city in size in 


the State, has a lady as superintendent of 
city schools. 








Washington gossip says the Treasury girls 
who formerly divided the contents of their 
lunch-baskets with Mrs. Senator Christiancy 
have not as yet been invited to call. 

The American scandals have reached 
Constantinople, where a Stamboul paper al- 
ludes gravely to the affair of Schenck with 
“that bad woman, Emma Mine.”’ 

Mistresses show more consideration for 
their servants than is generally supposed. 
Not long ago Mrs. Fidgitt was heard telling 
Mary Ann that she had been scouring the 
whole house for her. 

Dr. Hayford, of Laramie, who drew up 
the Woman Suffrage law for the Wyoming 
Legislature, says there are not twenty-five 
people in the Territory who would now 
vote for its repeal. 

The New York City Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety meets on the first Thursday evening of 
every month at its headquarters, No. 238 
West 14th Street. Friends of the cause are 
invited to be present. 

Mr. H. H. Bancroft, in his ‘‘History of 
the Native Races of North America,” tells 
us that among the Aztecs, women and men 
were equally prominent in speech-making 
on all public occasions. Sensible people! 

We are informed that Mrs. Secretary 
Belknap’s signature was attached to that re- 
markable manifesto which prayed Congress, 
a few years ago, to pay no heed to the de- 
mands of honest women for their enfran- 
chisement.—New Northwest. 

The Mussulmen have permitted the Chris- 
tians to put up bells in the holy sepulchre 
at Jerusalem. As the Mohammedans are 
opposed to bells, the sound of one has not 
been heard in the building since Sultan Sal- 
adin entered the city in the twelfth century. 
T he First Church, Lynn, on adopting anew 
code of by-laws last winter, gave the wo- 
men members the franchise. This from the 
oldest church in New England, and one of 
the most conservative, is very encouraging. 
No one acquainted with the church will 
now doubt that the world moves. 


At the opening lecture of Mrs. Eliza B. 
Burns, addressed to the free class on pho- 





nography at Cooper Institute, Peter Cooper 
made some happy remarks in compliment 
of the lady’s labors. These lectures are in- 
tended for the pupils of the night schools, 
and are given every Friday evening. 

We note the arrival in New York of 
Messrs. Henry Wilson and Rev. J. P. Gled- 
stone, delegates appointed by the British 
and Continental Federation for the abolition 
of government regulation of Prostitution. 
They visit America to urge the importance 
of co-operation, in order to prevent the en- 
actment of similar laws in this country. 

‘*A case that puzzled a London magistrate 
was that of a woman who had assailed her 
husband with an axe. If he sent her to 
prison, the husband would have to hire 
somebody to care for her children while she 
was incarcerated. If he fined her, the hus- 
band would have to pay the sum. If he 
put her under bonds to keep the peace, the 
husband would be responsible. She was 
discharged with an admonition.”"—Sun, 

The trustees of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind have by a unanimous vote 
called to the directorship Mr. Michael 
Anagnos, son-in-law of the late director, Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe. Mr. Anagnos, who has 
held the laboring oar under Dr. Howe dur- 
ing the period of the latter’s declining health, 
brings to this high office a zeal and faithful- 
ness not inferior to those of his predecessor, 
a thorough acquaintance with the moral 
and physical needs and treatment of the 
blind, industry and enthusiasm which know 
no limit, a rare intelligence, and a remark- 
ably affectionate and sympathetic disposi- 
tion. 

The General Medical Council of Great 
Britain, having been asked whether women 
ought to be registered as practitioners of 
medicine, appointed a committee to consid- 
er the subject, the result being a report that, 
while the practice of medicine presents 
many special difficulties for women which 
cannot safely be disregarded, they are not 
prepared to say that women should be ex- 
cluded from the profession, but they believe 
that the education of women as physicians 
ought always to be conducted in separate 
schools, though the course of education and 
examination should not in any respect dif- 
fer from that of mea. This report was 
adopted. 

The University of Edinburgh in Scot- 
land has received a collection of Persian, 
Arabic and Sanscrit manuscripts. Among 
them is a complete copy of the Hindoo 
epic poem, ‘‘Mahabharata,” in the form of 
a roll, 228 feet long and 51¢ inches wide, 
profusely illustrated in colors and gold, 
representing scenes described in the work. 
The writing is very minute, there being 12 
lines in every inch. Another of the manu- 
scripts is a copy of the “Shah Nameh” of 
Firdansi, the most ancient poem in the 
modern Persian language, illustrated with 
paintings of Oriental scenes. The collec- 
tion numbers about 125 volumes, and con- 
tains many historical works and firmans. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 


pound bears the name of JAMES PyLe Nonegenuine 
without 24w4 





Country Residence in Dorchester to let, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water, 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta- 
ble, 3% acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade, 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good garden, one 
of the most beautiful situations in, Boston, Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city.—Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price by afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to Ropert E. ApTHORPE, 

40 Water Street, Room 11. 


We would call attention of our readers to Mrs. Dr. 
Tuck's advertisement in our columns. The doctor is 
a thorough Electrician and is very successful in using 
the battery as a remedial agent in nervous diseases, 
debilitated condition of the system, poor circulation, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, &c., &c. Is now introducing the 
Health-lift treatment into her office practice. ag- 
netic treatment is given. Botanical remedies used, 
as cases may demand. The doctor is earnest and 
practical in her profession; is a close observer of the 
cause and effect of disease, and the unfortunate ones 
of life are never sent away withouta word of encour- 


“SS 


Coughs and Colds.—Those who are 
suffering from Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore 
Throat, &c., should try “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches.” 1w19 


Coughs and Colds, 


From Samuel A. Walker, Esq., the well-known Real 
Estate Auctioneer of Boston. 

‘Having experienced results of a satisfactory char- 
acter from the use of WisTaR’s BALSAM OF WILD 
Cuerry, in cases of severe colds, om the past two 
years, I have full faith in its renovating power. I 
was first induced to try this medicine by the strong 
recommendation of a friend, who was well-nigh gone 
with consumption, and whose relief from the use of it 
satisfied me of its great value in cases of colds and de- 
cline, and most clearly demonstrated to my mind its 
great value as a restorative, that only needs a fair 
trial to insure a grateful recognition from the public.” 

50 cents and $1a bottle. Sold by all dra — 
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Remarkable Cures. 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason io believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 2t 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman's J ournal. 
LINES IN A LADY’S ALBUM. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 








We have no choice of life’s descent, 

No choice of fortune, form, or fate, 

And yet we judge ‘tis wisely meant, 

And all occurs with good intent, 

And leads to Heaven's high estate, 
If we with patience work and wait. 

Behold what worlds outstretch above, 
Enough for largest reason's scope! 

So soar on pinions like the dove, 

Explore the realms of light and love, 
Then turn with circumstance to cope, 
With hopeful heart and heartfelt hope! 

Each wish for good that in us lies, 
Cannot be sent without its end, 

But broadens like the breadth of skies, 

And will to full fruition rise, 

As summers on and onward tend, 
Each wish to us an angel friend. 

So let thy soul expand with pride, 
Rejoicing in its earthly lot; 

Invisibles are by thy side, 

To lead thro’ death and death’s dark tide; 
In stately hall or lowly cot, 
Immortal souls are ne’er forgot! 

oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE BLESSING. 


BY 8. A. G. 








Not clothes that are fine, or diamonds that shine 
Brightest in a king’s crown, 
But unfalt’ring trust and ways hat are just 
Bring a blessing down. 
Not feathers and laces, or all the graces 
Or fashions of the town, 
But hearts that are tried, free from envy and pride, 
Bring a blessing down. 
Not all the knowledge of school and college, 
Or laurels of renown, 
Not standing aloof, but seeking the truth, 
Bring a blessing down. 
Not India’s wealth, obtained by stealth, 
Or coffers loaded down, 
But honest demean, and hands that are clean, 
Bring a blessing down. 
Not professions loud, with hearts that are proud, 
And faces with holy frown, 
But a conscience clear, and a heart sincere, 
Bring a blessing down. 
Give forth cant and whine, or words that malign 
The meanest one God has made, 
Give the Pharasee’s prayer to the list’ning air, 
And the blessing will be stay’d. 
Be honest and true, give to God his due, 
Let virtue your whole life crown; 
For your fellow-man do all that you can, 
And a blessing will come down. 
—_——___ emo —____ 
80 WE GROW OLD. 
A broken toy; a task that held away 
A yearning child heart from an hour of play; 
A Christmas that no Christmas idols brought, 
A tangled lesson, full of tangled thought; 
A homesick boy; a senior gowned and wise; 
A glimpse of life, when lo! the curtains rise 
Fold over fold. 
And hangs the picture, like a boundless sea— 
The world, all action and reality— 
So we grow old. 
A wedding, -and a tender wife's caress; 
A prattling babe the parents’ life to bless; 
A home of joys and cares in equal part; 
A dreary watching with a heavy heart; 
And death’s dread angel knocking at the gate, 
And hope and courage bidding sorrow wait 
Or loose her hold; 
A new made grave, and then a brave return 
To where the fires of life triumphant burn— 
So we grow old. 
A fortune and a gen’rous meed of fame, 
Or direful ruin and a tarnished name; 
A slipping off of week and month and year, 
Faster and faster as the close draws near; 
A grief to-day, and with to-morrow’s light, 
A pleasure that transforms the sullen night 
From lead to gold; 
A chilling winter of unchanging storm; 
A spring replete with dawns and sunsets warm— 
So we grow old. 
Old to ourselves, but children yet to be 
In the strange cities of eternity.—Zx. 
——_2__ ego 


TWO GIRLS, 


All alone in the grand old room, 

*Mid silken curtains and splendid gloom. 
A girl in her beauty sighs. 

The softened light of the chandeliers, 

Missing her diamonds, seeks the tears 
That stand in her wistful eyes. 

All alone by the castle walls, 

Where hardly a ray of starlight falls, 
A girl is crouching in dread. 

She dare not beg of the churlish wight, 

Guarding the portal in livery bright, 
Even a crust of bread, 

A gay cavalier comes riding along, 

Carelessly humming an amorous song— 
Will he toss her a silver crown? 

No. His thoughts are filled with his new 

love’s face, 

As he hurries past the familiar place 
And canters on to the town. 

“Oh for a morsal of food!"’ one groans; 

“If he but loved me!”’ the other moans— 
She comes from a race of earls. 

The beggar outside is not starving alone; 

Father in heaven, who lovest thine own, 
Pity these hungry girls!—Zr, 











AN OCCASIONAL FRIEND. 


Mr. and Mrs. Oliver C. Burton, as their 
wedding cards had announced the young 
couple a year before, were seated at the 
breakfast table with an undeniable expres- 
sion of discomfort upon both faces. Oliver 
himself, a fine-looking man of about twen- 
ty-four, looked out of temper. Amy, his 
pretty blonde wife, looked harassed and un- 
happy, but not cross. 

“I wish I could please you, Olly,” she 
said, with a piteous droop in the corner of 
her mouth. ‘I do try, and if you would 
only give me an hour of warning, perhaps—” 

“An hour of warning!” broke in Oliver, 
in a petulant tone: ‘‘that’s just like a wo- 
man. How can I tell when Iam going to 
meet a friend I should like to invite to din- 
ner? Yesterday, for instance, I met Ned 
Hayward quite unexpectedly in the car, 
and he’s only in town a few days. Of 





course I asked him to dinner, and found 
pork and beans.” 

‘‘But you like pork and beans.” 

“But you should always provide some- 
thing else. Ned detests them.” 

“But if Mr. Hayward had not come, the 
something else would have been wasted, as 
we all like pork and beans.” 

“I cannot understand why it is I always 
find some mortifying deficiency whenever 
I bring any one here to dine. Last week 
John Hall found nothing but, mutton chops 
and potatoes.” 

“It was washingday. You see, Olly, we 
really cannot afford to have a company din- 
ner every day, and—” 

“There! there! always the old story. We 
seem to afford other things very well. I 
don’t mind the cost. I never stint you in 
housekeeping funds.” 

“No, Olly; and if you really do not 
mind the cost, I might—” 

‘Manage it any way you like, but do let 
me find a decent meal when I bring home 
an occasional friend. There, kiss, and be 
friends.” 

Amy was willing enough to put up her 
pretty lips for a kiss, but after her lord and 
master had left the house, she carried a per- 
plexed face for along time. She did want 
her husband’s home to be the most perfect 
spot on earth in his own eyes, and faithfully 
tried to make it so. But the little wife had 
been brought up in a family where alimited 
income ruled all expenditures, and she 
knew well that her husband’s salary re- 
quired careful management to keep them 
out of debt. Debt was her horror, while 
Oliver thought but little of a bill here and 
there, having, as yet, had none large enough 
to be an annoyance. 

Amy had proved herself a treasure in 
housekeeping—neat, orderly and economi- 
cal—and her husband was justly proud of 
his wife and his home. But his reckless 
hospitality was a sore thorn in Amy’s 
side. She was glad to see his gentlemen 
friends, when she knew they were coming 
to visit her, and she took an innocent pride 
in spreading before them her choicest cook- 
ing and daintiest dishes. But she seldom 
knew they were coming till Oliver put his 
head in her chamber door, or the kitchen, 
to tell her Tom, Dick or Harry had come 
home with him to dinner, and they were in 
a hurry. And it did seem to poor Amy as 
if an evil fate possessed Oliver to select the 
very worst days for such visitations. The 
meal that on a busy day Oliver would have 
eaten with a keen relish, looked poor when 
he saw his fastidious friend, who boarded 
at the hotel, partaking of it. And 
yet, as Amy said, his salary did not warrant 
a company dinner for every day. 

Then there were washing days, when 
something must be cooked that could be 
quickly served; ironing days, when, if they 
were alone, Oliver declared pork and beans 
a dinner fit fora king; there were days 
when yesterday’s big joint of meat must be 
eaten cold, warmed up, or wasted; days 
when the range would not bake well, and 
the dinner in prospect had to be abandoned, 
and a hurried meal prepared on the top of 
the fire; in short, days that all housekeep- 
ers know by experience are the very last 
ones when they want to see strange faces at 
their tables. Yet, if Amy was all ready on 
six days, and all in confusion on the seventh, 
it was surely on that very seventh day that 
Oliver had a friend unexpectedly to dinner. 

It was of no use to tell him in the morn- 
ing; the sight of an old comrade’s face 
drove the warning completely out of his 
mind. 

So, on the morning whereof I have al- 
ready written, Amy went about her daily 
duties with a heavy heart and a troubled 
face. Butthe postman left her a letter, 
after reading which she suddenly cleared 
up wonderfully, and seemed immensely re- 
lieved. 

“T'll try it,” she said. ‘‘Perhaps Oliver 
will realize then what it costs.” 

But no word of her mysterious resolution 
passed her lips when her husband came 
home, nor did she allude to her letter. 
There was no stranger at her table for three 
or four days, but she waited patiently, 
knowing Oliver would soon find a friend for 
her to make her first experiment in her new 
plan. She was always very careful about 
the appointments of her table, trusting 
nothing to the servant in that department, 
so she was not afraid of any guest finding 
disorder or neglect there, but Oliver’s idea 
of guest dishes had been a sore trouble to 
her. 

“Amy,” he called, about a week after the 
important conversation recorded, ‘‘Will 
Ferris has come home with me. Now don’t 
tell me we have nothing fit to set before 
him’” 

“Can you give me half an hour?” Amy 
asked, cheerfully. 

“Yes—not more. We are going to the 
lodge together.” 

“T’ll be ready.” 

Oliver beamed with satisfaction as he 
motioned his guest to aseatat the table. A 
small turkey, browned to perfection, was 
the leading dish; various vegetables, a dain- 
ty selection of sauces and pickles, and a 
most delightful pie, finished the repast. 

“I knew Amy could do it if she tried,” 
thought Oliver, ‘‘and now that she finds I 
am in earnest, she will manage to give my 








friends a decent meal, if they are not herald- 
ed twenty-four hours in advance.” 

Not a week later another friend was in- 
vited on the spur of the moment, arriving 
when the dinner was actually served. But 
Amy asked for only a few minutes, and 
magically there was served an exquisite re- 
past, perfectly cooked. Again and again 
Oliver came home with a friend, and a de- 
lightful certainty of a good dinner. Amy 
Burton never complained now of his hospi- 
tality, gave his friends a smiling welcome, 
and Oliver found home more charming than 
ever. 

Two months passed, and the occasional 
friend came very often to dinner. The 
slight restraint Oliver had felt was quite re- 
moved by the new and delightful change in 
Amy’s management; and yet the variety and 
quality of the.company dishes never failed. 
But Mrs. Burton, consulting her account 
book, understood that the time was rapidly 
approaching when Oliver must understand 
how this magic machinery was kept in or- 
der; must see where the mysterious delica- 
cies that appeared so promptly were pro- 
cured. 

So, one evening, when husband and wife 
were enjoying a quict tete-a-tete, the servant 
handed in an envelope directed to Mr. Bur- 
ton, saying: 

“The boy will call in the morning.”’ 

“Boyle!” said Oliver, reading the printed 
advertisement in the corner of the envelope; 
why, it is the restaurant keeper around the 
corner.” 

“Yes,” said Amy. 

‘But I never owed the mana cent, and 
here is a ill,” cried Oliver, opening the 
folded paper in the envelope. 

“I think you will find it all right,” Amy 
said very calmly, though a red spot burned 
on each cheek as she spoke. 

“All right!” said the amazed Oliver; ‘‘the 
man must be crazy. One turkey and dress- 
ing, five dollars. One lemon pie, seventy- 
five cents; cranberry sauce, sweet potatoes 
and parsnip fritters, three dollars.” 

‘That was the day Mr. Ferris dined here,” 
said Amy, without looking up. 

“One pair of roast ducks, five dollars,” 
read Oliver; ‘‘currant jelly, one dollar.” 

“That was the day Mr. Hill dined here.” 

Oliver gave a long whistle. 

“So that is the way you did it.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

‘“‘Hum! quail, grouse, chickens.” 

“You did not suppose I procured and 
cooked such things at a minute’s notice, 
did you?” said Amy, demurely. 

“No—but—” 

“You didn’t suppose they came down the 
chimney ready. cooked, like Santa Claus’s 
gifts, did you?” she asked, still looking in- 
tently at her sewing. 

“Well, not exactly that, but—” 

“You told me I was not to mind the ex- 
pense.” 

“Yes; but— What is the expense?” 
turning over the paper. ‘‘By Jove, it is 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 

“Yes, that is right. I kept an account of 
the items.” 

There was a long silence. Oliver was 
trying to persuade himself that it was im- 
possible his habit of promiscuous hospitali- 
ty was really so expensive, but the items 
stared him in the face, and a very slight ef- 
fort of memory recalled nearly every dish. 
Jones had complimented the lobster salad; 
Smith had been enthusiastic over the may- 
onnaise of fowl; Hayward had pronounced 
this pate equal to Delmonico’s; and Curtis 
had protested he never ate such pigeon pie 
before. 

With a deep sigh, Oliver said: 

‘Since it is all right, 1 suppose I nwst 
pay it; but—was it quite fair, Amy, to 
spring such a mine on me? I did not real- 
ize the expense, it is true, but this bill com- 
ing in so unexpectedly will really hamper 
me terribly.” 

*‘No, it won’t, Olly. I only wanted you 
to understand how expensive and trouble- 
some it is to have unexpected company. 
Only let me know, and I will gladly pre- 
pare for your friends, at only a small addi- 
tional expense.” 

‘But they won’t pay this bill.”’ 

“No, but this will.” And Amy laid be- 
fore her husband three crisp fifty-dollar 
bills. 

“Why, Amy! 
from?” 

“You have heard me speak of Uncle 
Charles, the chaplain in the navy, who was 
away at the time we were married?” 

“But who came home a month or two 
ago, you told me.” 

“Yes; but I did not tell you that in the 
letter he wrote telling me he was at father’s 
he sent me a check for two hundred dollars 
to purchase a nice wedding present.” 

“‘And you have spent more than half in 
turkeys and geese for my friends.” 

“I don’t regret it, Olly, for it has given 
you pleasure to entertain them; but we can- 
not afford to keep it up. I don’t want to 
be unreasonable; but you see now, do you 
not, that the habit is better broken?” 

“Yes, Ido see it. You have brought it 
home to me now, Amy, and I will not vex 
the dearest little wife in the world again by 
adding unexpected company to her house- 
hold cares.” * 

So Amy lost her grievance, for Oliver 
gave her due notice from that time forward 
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when he meant to invite a guest. True, it 
was a strong temptation when he met his 
friends, to run the risk and take them home, 
but the vision of Boyle’s bill, and Amy’s 
sacrifice of her uncle’s wedding present, 
rose before his eyes, and he gave the invita- 
tion for another day, or let it pass. For af- 
ter all, he found, when the appointed day 
came, he cared very little for the expected 
pleasure, and would have enjoyed a quiet 
dinner and evening with Amy quite as well 
as the company of an occasional friend.— 
Lady's Almanae, 


ooo 
ONE WOMAN’S WASTED LIFE. 





Few women have ever loved more ten- 
derly than Mrs. Farley did when she was 
married. She thought her young husband 
the very flower of his race; his beauty de- 
lighted her, and the manly nobility she 
fancied, and the genius to which all testi- 
fied, made it seem that, if man was a little 
lower than the angels, then he was a little 
more than man. She wondered (which 
was natural), and told him of it (which was 
unwise), what he saw in her—small, poor, 
plain; and he would laugh and declare 
propinquity did half the mischief that was 
done, and sometimes add that she had a 
beauty which satisfied him. In the first 
flush of her marriage, in what sunshine, in 
what rosy happiness, little Mrs. Farley 
walked! Oh, but it was a brief flush! 
Brief as it was, the memory of it was all 
she had to warm herself with for many a 
dreary day that followed. The honey- 
moon was not past before she knew that 
hers was the too common fate of those who 
marry an idol—she was to do all the wor- 
shipping. Not that she recognized it in 
such set style; she only felt dimly that she 
had little worship herself, yet somehow was 
content—with a vague shade in the back- 
ground—at being allowed to worship. The 
worst was when Mrs. Farley found herself 
unable to worship. 

Yet that was not immediately. What 
was immediately, though, was the circum- 
stance that Mr. Farley so disliked being 
considered uxorious that he neglected his 
wife cruelly, and the nights she lay crying 
alone taught her the dominant key of his 
character, though she dared not call it by 
name—in this man she had so adored! Mr. 
Farley was much absent about his work, 
moreover, his steps being led here and there 
for sketches, frequently where she could 
not accompany him. That she never mind- 
ed, so long as she could sit in the studio 
afterward and watch his pictures grow. 
They grew very slowly. Mr. Farley was a 
dawdler; he liked to paint a little, and then 
light his pipe and lie down. He said he 
was mellowing his ideas; he was really tak- 
ing his ease. Then he would paint a little 
more, and suddenly throw down palette, 
brush, maul-stick, declare he must change 
the poles, and take his French novel, or else 
go fora friend and a stroll. When Mrs. 
Farley had hinted, in the sweetest manner, 
that a little more effort would keep the tide 
of inspiration clear, Mr. Farley had replied 
that of all things a looker-on was the most 
hindering, and had locked the studio door, 
where, of course, Mrs. Farley sat no more. 

Nevertheless, it was not long before many 
things were badly needed in the household. 
When they were supplied, Mr. Farley never 
inquired into their source; he never gave 
enough thought to them to imagine they 
had a source; and when he saw Mrs. Farley 
busy with the fancy-work she had procured 
from a dealer, he thought she might be bet- 
ter employed. It never occurred to him, 
when article by article of his under-wear 
was replaced, that it was not something 
which had slipped out of sight and escaped 
use; and when now and then he found an 
unexpected bank-note in his pocket, small 
though its dimensions were, he called that 
pocket the widow’s cruse, and said it was a 
way his money always had. Of course 
Mrs. Farley never received any thanks for 
deeds of which he was unconscious; and 
not the least of her pain was that he was so 
unconscious. He should have been con- 
scious, he should have thought; if he had 
loved her, he would have thought. Yet, 
after his way, he did love her—as well as 
he could love anybody but himself, the 
being in whom he was completely wrapped. 

When they were married, Mr. Farley, 
living after Bohemian fashion in a couple 
of rooms, took his wife there, and they 
dined at a pretty restaurant a pleasant walk 
away. But when Mr. Farley learned a 
trick of not coming home from his stroll 
till midnight, having found pleasant friends 
and forgotten the rest, and his wife did not 
dine at all unless there was a chance cracker 
in the closet, then the restaurant was grad- 
ually given up for an impromptu kitchen, 
where charming little dinners were prepared 
from little or nothing; and Mr. Farley 
thought he liked that best. It certainly 
cost him less, for half the little et-ceteras 
of the dinners, the fruit, the confections, 
some peculiarly choice-made dish, were 
supplied from her own earnings, without a 
word. These occasional dinners were not 
quite so charming, by and by, when there 
were more to eat the daily ones; and when 
Mr. Farley missed the colored ices or the 
wonderful Charlotte, for which his wife 
had no longer the spare five-dollar bill, he 
thought it a very singular omission, and 
spoke sharply of her neglect, and mentioned 








the unfailing beauty of Mrs. So-and-so’s 
table bitterly. Poor Mrs. Farley, hurt to 
the quick, never plucked up so much as the 
wish to tell him that Mr. So-and-so saw that 
his wife had the means to provide unfailing 
beauty, and expected no bricks without 
straw. 

Yet such things hurt her no more than 
his general indifference. The clothes she 
had at marriage she turned, made over 
dyed and made over aguin, and replaced 
them by her earnings when all was done. 
Never once did Mr. Farley ask her if she 
had anything to wear, or propose procuring 
anything, or give a glance to see if she had 
anything; yet when he praised Miss Chose’s 
toilet or Mrs. Chose’s taste, she knew that, 
if she had beauty herself, his eye would 
rest on her long enough to see if the beauty 
were well clothed. It wasn’t his fault that 
he loved beauty; it wasn’t her fault that she 
had none; but it was another pang that she 
was always feeling, a sore spot he was al- 
ways irritating. The truth about it was, 
that he spared himself trouble, knowing she 
would do her best to please him and his 
pride. 

Every summer, Mr. Farley took his jour- 
neys, the first one with her; the second 
summer, there was a baby, and she never 
went again. What she lived on in those 
absences, and with what she took care of 
her babies, heaven knew, and Mr. Farley 
did not. Nor was it only through the van- 
ities of pretty clothes and pleasant journeys 
that her flesh was mortified. If there was 
a rare concert, it was not she who went to 
it; Opera was an unknown region to her; 
such things were needed to feed the artist’s 
genius. ‘‘We can’t both go,” he would 
sigh. ‘‘Then you must go alone, dear,” she 
would answer; and he went. When at 
dinner, too, she denied herself the dainty 
to which Mr. Farley was helped repeatedly, 
the act was unobserved; when she sat up, 
night after night, with a sick child, Mr. 
Farley slept the sleep that we hear belongs 
to the just; and when the child died, it was 
she that had to make all the heart-breaking 
funeral arrangements, because Mr. Farley’s 
nerves were too delicate for such cruel en- 
counter, 

Yet Mr. Farley had a conscience. It was 
his conscience that made it necessary to ac- 
centuate any unworthy thing which he 
found in his wife, and to lay stress on it 
with whomsoever happened to be present. 
If she uttered a mild ‘Oh, I wouldn't,” 
at some imprudent act, a quick word at 
some unbearable vexation, it was his part 
to catch up and dilate upon it until the 
hearer could not but be convinced of egre- 
gious wrong on her part. To put her in 
fault was the sole excuse for himself, and 
he used the excuse. But though at first, 
hurt and teased beyond power of repression, 
she allowed him to succeed, at last she 
made no answer, but maintained absolute 
silence, and only wished she were out of 
sight, out of hearing, out of the world. 

One day, a friend who had seen too much 
of their inner life took it upon himself to 
remonstrate. Mr. Farley assured him of 
his error, spoke of his wife’s peculiarities, 
declared not only that he had been forced 
to this course, but his wife really preferred 
it toa tenderer one, which detracted from 
her singular ideas concerning the dignity of 
Woman as a mate and not a pet—explained 
so much away, in short, that his friend was 
half convinced in spite of his own eyes and 
ears. But when his friend had departed: 
“This is the last straw that breaks the 
camel’s' back,” exclaimed Mr. Farley. 
“To be accused of this, after all the sacri- 
fices I have made! But for you, and the 
necessity of providing for you and yours, 
I should be luxuriating with my art in 
that Italy which is the natural home of 
art, I should be bound down to no petty 
canvases and contemptible fancies for the 
sake of selling them to put bread in your 
mouth; I should be soaring on the wings of 
my genius in that heaven of fame which 
was my natural inheritance, but between 
which and me, you and your children have 
stood, till you forced me to grovel.” He 
really believed it, and his eloquence moved 
him enough to cloud his mind and make him 
morose for many days; and he never rose 
in the morning without making the day 
dark for his wife with ill-temper, and he 
never laid his head on the pillow at night 
till he had made his wife wet hers with 
tears. Life ceased to have any charms for 
little Mrs. Farley. Abuse, hardship and 
privation had destroyed what little elasticity 
there ever was in her composition, and she 
drooped daily; the children, one by one, 
had died; there seemed to be nothing for 
her to look forward to; she had forgotten 
how to smile, though her husband assured 
her she remembered how to sulk; she 
dreaded the light every morning when she 
opened her eyes; she seldom closed them 
without half a hope that she was closing 
them for good and all. Every morning 
Mrs. Farley felt a little more disinclined to 
begin the day, every night a little more in- 
clined not to see the next—all the time a 
little more nervous, a little more ready to 
break down, a little weaker, a little sadder. 
A neighbor, realizing her condition, sent 
her some delicacy; Mr. Farley ate it up. 
“A good joke and a good dish,” said Mr. 
Farley. Mr. Farley never realized her con- 
dition, urged on her no delicacy, procured 
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her no tonic, never dreamed of a doctor. 
He reproached her just as severely for any 
short-coming, quarreled with her as fiercely 
if she differed, quarreled if she dropped 
the difference. ‘‘Ah me!” sighed the poor 
little fool; ‘if I were only pretty, he would 
be afraid that he might lose me.” Strange 
as it seems, she loved him through it all. 

One evening Mr. Farley was smoking 
with a bon camarade, in the adjacent room, 
when a friend, who had been sitting with 
his wife, ran in breathlessly to send him 
for the doctor. Mrs. Farley was bleeding 
at the lungs. ‘*Tell her to put some salt in 
her mouth,” he said, as he went. But just 
before’ he reached the doctor’s door he met 
with an acquaintance who was wildly en- 
thusiastic over some effect of cloud and 
spire and moon, and whom he found it so 
difticult to shake off that before he was 
aware the contagious enthusiasm had seized 
him, and he was studying and discussing as 
eagerly as the other. When he reached the 
doctor’s door that worthy had left only 
the moment before, and it was a couple of 
hours ere he returned. ‘‘An hour earlier,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘and I should have saved 
her!” 

She was lying on her pillow, white as 
though she were already dead, when her 
husband came in—some friends about her, 
the doctor holding her pulse. The little 
plain woman was, for that moment, radi- 
antly beautiful; there was a smile on her 
face that transfigured it; it was her first 
selfishness. She held out her other hand to 
her husband as he paused, awe-struck 
And, all at once, it came over him that she 
was going, and he would be alone; that the 
grourd was failing under his feet, the sky 
shriveling above him. He fell on his knees 
beside her, sobbing aloud. He sprang to 
his feet and caught her in his arms, and im- 
plored her not to leave him, and reviled 
himself for his neglect of her. And then 
she was at rest at last.—ZHarper’s Bazar. 


oe —————a 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN NORTHERN 
INDIANA. 





Epirors JourRNAL.—‘‘What has become 
of the Woman’s Rights Movement?” is a 
question often heard here of late. ‘Have 
the silly women wearied of their toy, and 
cast it aside for a new plaything?” 

Throughout northern Indiana the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” has never been 
publicly advocated from the platform, but 
yet there are scores of women in every 
town and village, whose hearts are in sym- 
pathy with the cause of Woman Suffrage, 
and who long with the intensity born of pa- 
tient waiting and long suffering, for the 
dawn of a better day. 

As before said, we have never been fa- 
vored with a lecture upon this subject, con- 
sequently, as a people, we know but little 
of the efforts being put forth, by the noble 
sisterhood throughout the land or the 
world at large. 

But, while the cause of Woman’s Rights, 
lacks a fearless champion and public leader, 
that of Temperance is gaining ground in 
our midst. One of the apostles, in our 
glorious struggle for personal liberty, (Mrs. 
Molloy of Elkhart), lectured in this place 
last evening, on the Temperance question, 
and many an argument in favor of the bal- 
lot for women, fell from her lips during her 
address. While listening to the glowing 
thoughts and eloquent language of this de- 
fender of the truth, we saw among the oc- 
cupants of the pews directly before us, five 
women especially defrauded of their nat- 
ural rights. Of these, two had been com- 
pelled to leave drunken husbands, one was 
a widow deprived of her protector by the 
inhumanity of war; another was a brave 
girl who toils in the High School at $25.00 
per month, while the male teacher in the 
room adjoining, with no harder task, re- 
ceives double the salary, solely on account 
of masculinity; the fifth, a bereaved wife, 
mourning the loss of a husband, whose sen- 
timents were so completely in unison with 
her own, that she gave no thought to the in- 
justice shown to Womankind. These wo- 
men are by no means the only ones, who 
earn their own living; scores, yea, tens of 
scores, are toiling bravely to maintain them- 
selves in different vocations, yet have no 
voice in the matter of taxation, or represen- 
tation, though sharing the burden with 
their stronger brothers. 

A century ago the colonies of America 
declared that taxation without representa- 
tion was slavery; if this be so, how comes 
it that the descendants of the remonstrants 
should continue to keep in slavery their 
nearest, and their dearest. It is, not that 
men wish to be tyrannical. but because cus- 
tom has made them blind to the injustice that 
they cannot see. Let us hope that our law- 
makers, may soon cry out, ‘‘Whereas I was 
blind, now I see,” and yield to Woman, the 
rights that they grant to the sons of Africa. 

Of Mrs. Malloy’s lecture it is needless to 
Speak at length, inasmuch as her fame is 
spreading from State to State. She has the 
elements that constitute a popular speaker, 
among which are a fund of anecdotes, great 
powers mimicry, and intense earnestness 
of manner, which carries her audience 
wheresoever she wills. Small of stature, of 
slight, willowy form, and robed artistically, 
she appears before her auditors easily and 





gracefully. They are charmed at the out- 
set by the womanly woman, whose classital 
features and keen gray eyes, sparkling with 
intelligence, reveal somewhat of the soul 
behind. 

Night after night, for the past three weeks 
without intermission, has this devoted 
daughter of the worthy Templars been lec- 
turing at different points through the State. 
On the first of May she goes to Massachu- 
setts, where no doubt she will meet with a 
warm reception. Fromthe WomaAn’s Jour- 
NAL We shall hope to learn of her great suc- 
cess. Mrs. L. B. Couuerr. 

oe 


ONE SUFFRAGIST IN AMHERST COLLEGE, 








Eprrors Woman's JourNAL.—Through 
the exchange list of the Amherst Student a 
Woman Suffrage petition has reached my 
hands. Though I have been in town nearly 
three years, I have few acquaintances not 
connected with the College, and know of no 
one in sympathy with the movement to 
whom I could entrust the petition for circu- 
lation. As for the students, there are very 
few of us who are competent in respect of 
age and residence, to sign it so that it would 
be an almost useless labor to circulate it 
among them. I am happy, however, to ap- 
pend my own signature. If you are not 
able to make any use of it in its solitary po- 
sition, I shall nevertheless have the satisfac- 
tion of having written my name in the in- 
terest of a cause which has my most hearty 
sympathies. Yours very truly, 

Henry Doty Maxson. 

Amherst, Mass. 











‘Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanentiy, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
— to receive the patronage of his old friends, 

atients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 

Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of Fay 3 Any persons who 
may be bald, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

Idness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what oa be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


7 Montgomery Place Boston, 
12m15 





Dress Reform 


COMMITTEE ROOMS. 


Miss H, L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
appegres by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explamed. 
Ge" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. 3m5 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 
SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 





McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 


SEEDS | “Sf0NEES 
GARDENING GUIDE 





FOR 

BULBS™ tell you how to do it with 
ractical hints on the cultivation 

of FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDs, 

fully illustrated, free to applicants. 


PLANTS, witty? "arietice ‘of choice ruowsn 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Eve 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 


are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. Educated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
employed days improve the evenings, as there are 
bot ay and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue. 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
3m10 


PERFUME. 
PERFUME FREE. 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low — of 50 cts, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles. 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m13 














AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 


TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 
2 


LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


~ SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 
THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 
Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all semen for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 
No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 

















Retail rooms 53 West Street. ‘ 





SEEDS including or 
grasses and everlastings for $1.00 
A Beacon Street, Boston. imi6 


CORTICELLI 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising dealers in 
trimmings. hen you cannot procure % at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE. 


No. 18 Summer St. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


3m17 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street” Boston. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women, 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long caparionas in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 

Office hours from 104 m. to P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 

All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3m8s 








Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
Some as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
icted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
perty in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
e. 


Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


‘Address ali letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
ston Mass. 3m6 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
Go and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Nortu- 
ERN ILuiNors, lowa, DAKOTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTau, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for MapiIson, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIs, 
Dvuutu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chic & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains a. with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


y- 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hveetitt, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 
Eastern.] 








DRESS REFORM ROOM 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

In charge of MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, (former- 
ly Matron of the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, Boston, Mass.,) assisted by MISS IDA 
EVANS. Agent froGeo. Frost & Co. Boston. 

New and varied styles of improved under garments. 
Children’s suits also made to order. ly8 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 
WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE when 
in need of 
Crockery, Glass, Silver, Tin or Wooden 

Ware, Refrigerators, &c., 
to visit our Store. We have goods suitable for all. 
Our prices always the lowest. We make out estimates 
of the cost of furnishing the above line of goods for 
those who wish to commence Housekeeping. We are 
pleased to show our goods to all, but we never urge 
any one to buy. 

Goods packed suitable to ship to any distance. 

We have ladies for clerks, and our customers will 
always find them kind and willing to show our goods. 
We have no cashier or cash boys, but our clerks will 
sell goods all over our store and take the pay for 
them. ss 2mi4 

GUY & BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, Boston. 
(Near Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s.) 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Hetreat for invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epi epsy. Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No, 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o'clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyl4 Medical Director. 


Show this to-the Children, 


2, fh FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, with 
2) your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10cents and3 cent stamp. 6 packs, 
6 names, to one address for 60 cts. You will wan’ 

more when you get the first lot. ‘More than pleased,"’ 
“Never was so well suited before,’ are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ ne and skilful prin- 
ters and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly 
two million cardsin Feb. 1876. Write name, town 
and State PLAINLY. Address.+ 

W. C. CANNON. 


80 Kneeland St., Boston Mass. 


Remember, I Challenge the World 


to furnish 
Work Superior to Mine. 
("Your cards will be sent by return mail. 
3m10. 








DECALCOMANI I 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book .o 
34 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
ana t beautiful art, sent peasone for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Hi Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imi’ the 
most beantiful 73 Also, & beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 for 60 ets. Agents wanted, - 
5 PATTERN & O0., 162 William Stavet, New York! 





LADIES ATTENTION. 
The place to get your 
Hat Remodelled to the Fashion 
Is AT 


POOLE BRO'S BLEACHERY, 


16 Hanover Street, (Boston. 
1m15 


DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
cription. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE Cc. 
Accents Wantep. “@B NEW YORK. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week, a 


TT Pal ‘Ts 
MADAME SECOR. M. D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
m. until 4 P, Mm. 

Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
zratuitously on Saturday from 10 until2. No false in- 
Secemente held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. ljwl 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


RPennaylvania. 

The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the el t and ¢ d new coll 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
»ractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
4m5 North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 


House Keeper’s Delight. Tw 
A sclentifieay 1 aed ‘SLL ER 
cle which at once imparts a rich 

and royal lustre lasting twice the 

time of any other stove dressing 

in existence. 

‘ =, —_ ining a. peste 

orm, is atall times ready for - 
use. Saves time, labor, and the MOON 
two t annoyances to which 

all other preparations are sub- 

ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 

preserves the iron. One trial 

ap be S —s guaceatoe 4 

ts continued use, and the mos 

skepti¢al will at once acknow!l- V 

edge it superior to all other pol- STO E 
ishes in the market; it will last 





























longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
cause so much time and trouble 


to mix, save the soiling of your 

hands, and you have no d shes ( t 

lying around the kitchen. LO SS. 
your grocer for it. Ask 


our stove dealer for it. Ask all 
fornitare dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted. 
From $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
made easily. 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples. 


Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 3m15 
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“LICENSED” IMMORALITY. 


The effort which has now become a ne- 
cessity for the women of New York, and 
for all honorable men, to prevent the licen- 
sing of prostitution, as officially recommend- 
ed to the Legislature by the Special Com- 
mittee on Crime is being made by noble wo- 
men and men in Great Britain for the repeal 
by Parliament of the infamous and tyranni- 
cal ‘Contagious Diseases Acts,” which li- 
cense prostitution in the garrison towns of 
that country. Foremost in this important 
mission against legalized immorality is Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler, a noble Christian wo- 
man, the wife of a Liverpool clergyman. 

Mrs. Butler is also endeavoring to awak- 
en an interest on the Continent to throw off 
there the incubus of legalized prostitution 
which has long been a curse, blighting both 
the womanhood and manhood of the Conti- 
nental cities wherein it abounds. To this 
end she has recently prepared a pamphlet, 
powerful in argument and_ illustration, 
which has been published in both German 
and French. We present herewitha review 
of, and comment upon the German edition, 
from the pen of Mary J. Studley, M. D., a 
highly esteemed physician, a graduate of 
the New York Woman’s Medical College 
founded by Doctors Emily and Elizabeth 
Blackwell. Wecommend to the thought- 
ful notice of all, the important considera- 
tions which it urges against the inexpressi- 
bly wicked and unjust scheme of deliberate- 
ly sacrificing a class of helpless and defense- 

less women to the lust of selfish and unscrup- 
ulous men. A. M. P. 
66 West 12th Street New York. 


A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Under the abovetitle, Mrs. Butler makes 
a stirring appeal in behalf of the efforts of 
the Society for securing the Repeal of the 
‘Contagious Diseases Acts” of the British 
Parliament. The Right Hon. James Stan- 
field, M. P., says ‘‘Mrs. Butler has the crea- 
tive faculty of moral genius,” and the em- 
phatic spirit of this appeal eminently sus- 
tains the assertion. o candid man or wo- 
man can turn a deaf ear to her statement of 
facts, much less to her deductions, Since 
the question of licensed prostitution in New 
York is being forced upon the Legislature, 
among others by the property owners who 
pocket the profits of this most fiendish traf- 
fic in human bodies and souls, a review of 
some of Mrs. Butler’s statements is not 
without the line of thought of the men and 
women of New York. er picture of the 
servile condition of the inmates of the mai- 
sons de tolerance in the different cities of Eu- 
rope is appallng and horrible beyond ex- 
pression. The so-called Pensionnaire be- 
comes the property of her landlady from 
the time she enters her den, and from that 
time a blind obedience is the rule of her 
profession. No resistance, no protest, and 
no plea avails. The money which her visi- 
tors bestow goes directly to the hands of 
the old vampire who owns her, and such 
sums as are requisite for her adornment in 
accordance with the demands of her profes- 
sion are dealt out so as to brighten the ever 
strengthening chains which bind her. And 
all this monstrous system is fostered and 
sheltered by a Government which thus aims 
to secure—what? Safety for men to in- 
dulge carnal lusts with women who are set 
apart for this especial purpose, and who are 
kept under medical supervision so as to pre- 
vent the spread of contagious diseases! A 
Government which says to its young men 
and its old men, to its married men and its 
single men, to its soldiers, its sailors, and its 
students— ‘‘Go on, boys! Don't fear! 
I'l] do the best I canto guard you from con- 
sequences!” 

What a horrible and monstrous assump- 
tion, and what an absurdity as well! Pro- 
tect the whole family from the contagion of 
small-pox by calling in the doctor to vacci- 
nate only the girls! Oh! wise and benefi- 
cent government! Yet this is just what the 
New York Legislature is being asked to do. 

But granting even the shadow of a possi- 
bility of arresting disease by a system of 
medical inspection which is confined to one 
sex, Mrs. Butler produces facts which 
prove beyond all question the utter futility 
of the system of licensed prostitution as 
practiced in Paris by figures, which ‘‘won’t 
lie.” She shows that while between thirt 
and forty thousand women carry on this 
traffic in Paris, there are less than fifteen 
hundred enrolled in the maisons de tolerance. 
Added to these are less than three thousand 
who have a police permit to prosecute their 
calling at their own homes. What guaran- 
tee for the public health do these four or 
five thousand inspected women offer against 
the thirty thousand who go uninspected? 
What protection is thus secured for wives 
and children against the importation of dis- 
ease into families by husbands and fathers? 

This much from a sanitary standpoint. 
Now for the moral side. If as Government 
tacitly admits by licensed prostitution, man 
is, by a necessity of his nature, entitled to 
this governmental privilege, it follows that 
the Creator who thus made him, has at the 
same time created a class of women whose 
foreordained destiny it is to supply this ne- 
cessity of his nature, a class of natural par- 
ias. More than this. It follows that these 
parias are entitled to the same respect from 
society as the men receive for whom they 
were created. But all the world knows that 
no such assumption is or can be made by 
the most determined partisans of licensed 

prostitution. The whole world knows, 
bitterly and far too well, that the unhappy 
occupants of the maisons de tolerance come 
often from the better walks of life and 
from homes where just as fond parental 
hearts are breaking in anguish as ever clasp- 
ed innocent daughters in loving arms. The 
victim sinks to a den of infamy and parents 
agonize over the irretrievably lost. Her se- 
ducer and betrayer walks boldly into other 
happy homes, there to go and do likewise. 
Government takes his victim, compels her 
to pass medical inspection, delivers her into 
the jaws of that fiend known as a hostess of 





a maison de tolerance, and thus says to other 
men, ‘‘Never fear! I'll protect yon!” 

I have heard of a mother who took this 
necessity-of-a-man’s-nature view of this 
question, with reference to her son who was 
about leaving home for college. ‘*Friend,” 
said she to whom this admission was made, 
‘Has thee « daughter to contribute towards 
such a necessity on the part of others’ sons 
than thine?” 

Such are some of the points treated in 
this startling appeal of Mrs. Butler’s, which 
closes with an earnest and beseeching en- 
treaty to wives and mothers to be up and 
doing. ‘Say not: What can we do? Ev- 
ery day has its task. Let the love for your 
children be your guiding star. Think of 
your sons, oun the law invites to vice by 
insuring impunity. Let the battle-cry go 
from mouth to mouth, that unitedly we may 
repudiate the shameful challenge. I beg 
you, despise not small beginnings. We 
have conquered in England, and possibly 
our progress in other parts of Europe may 
be but little slower. 

We are but the advance combatants of a 
better time. We may not live to see the 
full glory of the victory. Let us be satis- 
fied to have wrought somewhat for genera- 
tions to come.” 
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A WOMAN WHO HAD NO CHANCE. 


We are tempted to give a sketch of a wo- 
man still living, because hers is so common 
a character and history that any village or 
inland town may claim half a dozen origi 
nals of both; there will certainly be no 
danger of recognition. On one of the ear- 
lier days of this month the woman of whom 
we speak went to Philadelphia to lay in 
stock; she keeps a small dry goods and 
trimming store in a thriving town. She 
went out to look at the Centennial build- 
ings, at the department for women’s work, 
for which women alone have paid; she saw, 
too, some of the Executive Committees of 
her own sex at work. Noticing her wist- 
ful face, one of the busy ladies said: ‘‘Can 
you do something for usin your own town? 
Women of intelligence and patriotism ought 
to come to the front now to help their coun- 
try.” ‘I can do nothing,” replied the visi- 
tor. ‘‘I am not a woman who can come to 
the front. My daughter is at work for you, 
however,” she added with a slight glow of 
pride. She went home with a bitter sense 
of humiliation. She was born, she thought, 
a generation too soon. If she were a young 
girl now, what careers were open for a wo- 
man of ability—and she knew she had abil- 
ity. There were chances now on every side 
to develop oneself and to help others. But 
it was too late for her. She must die as she 
had lived—nothing and nobody. There is 
a plenty of such morbid maundering among 
women now-a-days. Mrs.— White, let us 
say (there are hundreds of her class among 
the Whites and Blacks and all the other 
colors), Went home to her village and her 
shop It was a shop where she sold the 
plainest of wares—she had neither money 
to buy the pictures or bric-a-brac for which 
her soul longed in that city, nor customers 
to whom she could sell them; the village 
was an isolated one, where the crops and 
gossip supplied subjects for all mental exer- 
cise. Some day perhaps, facts and thoughts 
from this wider outer world would pene- 
trate its dull atmusphere, but not while she 
lived; she had too nearly run her course 
for that. 

The history of the woman was this. She 
had great beauty when a girl; not mere pret- 
tiness, but a rare absolute beauty. She had 
also a nimble receptive intellect, of quite as 
good caliber as those of the women who 
have made themselves public name and po- 
sition; in short she began life with good 
capital. But opportunity was wanting to 
use it. Her beauty made her the belle of the 
county. She married a well-to-do farmer, 
who lost his property by mismanagement, 
died and left her with a house full of healthy, 
headstrong boys and girls to feed, clothe, 
educate, and bring up rationally and pious- 
ly. She did not sit down to sew; the nee- 
dle was too small a tool for such a weighty 
work, She opened a dairy, a laundry, a 
vegetable garden. As one staff broke down 
she tried another, finally settling down in 
the shop which she now owns, which is the 
largest in the county. 

In the mean time she has had a tough 
struggle to pull the children along and up, 
for she was resolved that they should rise 
above her own standing ground. There 
was one son, whom she sent to college, and 
who began to drink as soon as she had him 
at work attending the lectures at Philadel- 
phia. Twice the poor woman crossed the 
mountains and ransacked the great city to 
find him in some den of misery; for more 
than a year she kept him under her own eye 
every moment, while the poor wretch fought 
the devil of drink, nursing him tenderly as 
though he were still a baby, with agony of 
soul to which the pains of his birth were 
nothing. The boy conquered at last. He 
is now the leading physician in his native 
place, a man of great force and stability of 
character, and he is fond of telling his boys 
how that all he is he owes to his mother. 
There was the oldest girl, too, who had spi- 
nal complaint, and for years lay a hopeless 
cripple in the little chamber over the shop. 
Everybody in the village remembers ‘how 
dainty and cheerful a place the little cham- 
ber was, and how, no matter what drudg- 
ery or anxiety waited for the poor mother 
outside, she never entered its door but with 
a smiling face. Everybody knows the hard 

















work and saving and stinting she practiced 
for years to educate the other children—to 
give ason a start in Kentucky, and buy a 
daughter a house and outfit when she was 
left a widow. They are all married or hap- 
pily settled now. The poor cripple, after 
her years of pain, is at rest in the green hill- 
side. The mother lives alone, with such 
grandchildren as can be spared to her now 
and then. Her youngest girl went as a 
teacher to Ohio, then entered a college 
where both sexes were admitted; now she 
is in this city earning her living by drawing, 
writmg for one or two weekly papers, &c. 
It is she who is working for the woman's 
department of the Centennial. She is a 
brilliant talker; she glances over the current 
subjects of the day in a light touch-and-go 
way, which bewilders her mother with the 
profundity and extent of her knowledge. 
“If she had had Betty’s chance!” she thinks, 
she too might have played a great and 
worthy part in life. 

There are many women of her age and 
class who have this morbid discontent, just 
now. But the Judge who shall weigh her 
work and her daughter’s and that of each 
and all of us, has other scales than ours.— 
New York Tribune. 

a ees 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


A misconception of the scope and pur- 
pose of the Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment which recently passed the 
Massachusetts Senate, but was defeated in 
the House, exists in the minds of some of 
the friends of Suffrage. A correspondent 
writes us that ‘‘her hope would have been 
again defeated unless the proposed amend- 
ment had been defeated also, for, had it 
passed, not one woman in twenty could 
ever have been allowed to vote under its 
provisions, because, added to the property 
qualification, was that of a ‘‘right to vote 
upon the same terms, conditions and quali- 
fications, and subject to the same restric- 
tions as male citizens.’ All of the latter 
are required to pay a poll tax only, while, 
added to this, in the case of a woman, is re- 
quired a property qualification.’ ” 

If our correspondent will read the pro- 
posed Amendment carefully, she will find 
that it proposes to give every woman a right 
to vote on precisely the same terms as men, 
and therefore would entitle her to pay a 
poll tax, if that is one of the conditions im- 
posed upon male voters. [Eds. W. J.] 
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A PENNSYLVANIA PROTEST. 


We reprint, by request, a protest sent to 
the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1874, against 
a Bill for licensing prostitution. 

To Hon. Senators and Representatives of the 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

We, the undersigned, Physicians and 
Surgeons of Philade phia, members of the 
College of Physicians, County Medical 
Society, etc. etc., earnestly protest against 
license or any sanction by law, of prostitu- 
tion, as a concession to evil for which there 
is no excuse, asystem to which France gave 
birth in its worst days of misrule, and which 
M. Lecour, chief of police, the man re- 
sponsible for carrying out this system in 

aris, declares to have increased instead of 
diminishing the evil. The view of society 
from which such laws can proceed, is low 
and sensual, entirely inconsistent with the 
maintenance of social virtue and truth. 
There is neither physical nor social neces- 
sity for men or women to yield themselves 
to a life of evil; and all law should tend to 
save them from such a fate. Nor is there 
any excuse for discrimination in favor of 
the strong against the weak, by setting 
apart, under sanction of law, a class o 
women who are to be held as the instru- 
ments of the legalized lust of habitually 
profligate men. The welfare of society de- 
mands that all men should be held amenable 
to the same standard of morals as is re- 
quired of women. Therefore, we do pro- 
test against any recognition of the false and 
demoralizing claim, that this most destruct- 
ive of vices and crimes is a necessity. We 
affirm that the evil isa moral and social 
one, and must be overcome by moral, not 
legislative means. The battle, to be victo- 
rious, must be fought with the weapons of 
pure moral principles. 

Thomas 8. Kirkbride, M. D., 

Physician-in-chief, Penn. Hospital for the Insane. 
D. Hayes Agnew, M. D., 

ae Surgery, Me tiene J of feaneayrenia, 

Jonsulting Surgeon, Ortho ic Hospital. 
Washin, on ha Atlee, M. ios . 

President Philadelphia County Medical Society. 
William B. Atkinson, M. D., 

Permanent Secretary American Medical Association. 
J. L. Ludlow, M. D., 

Physician to Philadelphia Hospital, 

President of the Medical Board. 

John Forsyth Meigs, M. D., 

Senior Physician Pennsylvania peapie, 

Consulting Physician Penn. Institution for Blind. 
gy Wister, M. D., 

8. ston Jones, M. D., 
Pee § ye Hospital for the Insane. 
Addinel Geneon, 1 D., . 

Senior Surgeon Pennsylvania Hospital. 
Ellwood Wilson, M. D., 

Consulting Physician Women’s Hospital. 
James H. Hutchinson, M. D., 

Physician Pennsylvania Hospital. 

R. J. Levis, M. D., 

Surgeon Pennsylvania and Wills’ Hospitals. 
Albert H. Smith, M. D., 

Physician Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, 

Physician Philadelphia Lying-in Charity. 
William Hunt, M. D., 

Consulti ig Surgeo con Phil, Orthopaedic Hospital 

onsu 0 n . Ortho Cc 08 . 
H. S. Schell, M. D., = 7 
saee = =. Lag F oe Surgeon, U.S. A., 
Surgeon St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Thomas G. Morton, M. D.. 
Surgeon Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Surgeon to Jewish Hosptal. 
Owen I. Wister, M. D., Germantown. 
George C. Harlan, M. D., 

Su n to Wills’ and Children’s Hospitals. 

David Burpee, M. D. 

William F. Jenks, M. D., 
Lecturer on Obstetrics. 

William P. Moon, M. D., 

Assistant Physician Penn. Hospital for the Insane. 
Charles P. Turner, M. D. 

Roger Kars, M. D. 
John B. Roberts, M. D., 








Acting Resident Physician Wills’ Hospital. 
Joseph G. Richardson, M. D., ? 
Microscopist, Pennsylvania Hospital, — 
Lecturer on Morbid Anatomy, University Penn. 
J.J. Kirkbride, M. D., ; 
Assistant Physician, Pennsylvania Hospital. 
William C. Cox, M. D., F 
Late Resident Physician Pennsylvania Hospital. 
M. F. Kirkbride, M, D., ’ 
Resident Physician Orthopedic Hospital. 
A. Feldstein, i. D., ; 
Physican to Jewish Hospital. 
Thomas Wistar, M. D. 
Medical Examiner Provident Life Insurance Com. 
Charles Hermon Thomas, M. D., 
Professor Women’s Medical College, 
Surgeon to Women’s Hospital. 
John H. Packard, M. D., 
Surgeon to Episcopal Hospital. 
H. Lenox Hodge, M. D., - 
Surgeon to Presbyterian and Children’s Hospitals. 
Edward A. Page, M. D., 
Surgeon to St. Joseph's Hospital. 
Albert Fricke, M. D., 
Physician German Hospital. 
J. G. Allen, M. D., ; ; 
Principal Physician Philadelphia Lying-in Charity. 
Joseph T. Koerper, M D., 
Surgeon German Hospital. 
D. Murray Cheston, M. D., 
Physician Children’s Hospital. 
J. H. Grove, M. D., 
Surgeon St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Thomas Betts, M. D., 
Assistant Physician Orthopedic Hospital. 
D. Davidson, M. D., 
Physician Jewish Hospital, : 
Demonstrator Anatomy, University Pennsylvania. 
James J. Levick, M. D., 
Physician Magdalen Asylum. 
James C. Wilson, M. D. 
Philip DeYoung, M. D. 
D. F. Willard, M. D., ; E 
Surgeon of Out Degerenent, Presbyterian Hospital. 
William H. Bartles, M. D., 
Pennsylvania —— for the Insane. 
William Savery, M. D. 
James E. Garretson, M. D., : 
Late Clinical Lecturer Oral Surgery, Univ. Penn. 
Wm. Barton Hopkins, M. D. 
L. A. Duhring, M. D., ‘ 
Physician to Dispensary for Skin Diseases, 
Lecturer on Skin Diseases, University of Penn. 
Elisha Crowell, M. D., 
Vaccine Physician, West Philadelphia. 
James Tyson, M. D., : 
One of Visiting Physicians to Philadelphia Hospital. 


Philadelphia, April 6th, 1874. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

LivERATURE FOR Lit?rLe Foiks. This 
little book is intended to be used as a reader 
in school, and contains selections of poetry 
from standard authors, collected and ar- 
ranged by Elizabeth Lloyd. In addition to 
these pieces of poetry, most of which are 
old, familiar and thoroughly good, there 
are review questions and easy lessons in 


composition at the close of each selection. 
These questions are intended to draw out 














from the child in his own language the real’ 


meaning of what he has been reading, and 
the definitions of individual words. In 
short, in addition to the mere mechanical 
repetition of the words of the lesson, the 
book aims through these questions to de- 
velop the child’s moral and _ intellectual 
nature. This is whatall teachers should do, 
but it requires more information than many 
of them have, and for the latter this little 
book may be a great help in its suggestive- 
ness. The lessons in composition are di- 
rections for writing short sentences some- 
times to contain, sometimes about, a given 
word, sometimes to supply a word. No 
doubt the study of words in this way would 
teach a child the English language more 
easily and comprehensively than much of 
the ordinary grammar now used. A new 
method of teaching, reading and grammar 
is much to be desired, and this little book 
is a move in the right direction. = & 

Tue Devi’s Cuan, by the author of 
“‘Ginx’s Baby,” has been sneeringly charac- 
terized as ‘‘sensational,”’ as ‘‘calculated to 
harrow up the feelings,” as “‘filling the mind 
with horrible pictures,” as ‘‘deeply portray- 
ing evils without pointing out a remedy.” 
Nevertheless are not these pictures true? 
“No one knows better than you,” writes 
Mr. Jenkins to Sir Wilfred Lamson, in his 
dedication to that distinguished reformer, 
“that there is not an incident in the ensuing 
pages which is not unhappily not only pos- 
sible, but probable.” We are confident the 
author has kept within the bounds of truth, 
and though such pictures as these make us 
uncomfortable, yet they are needed to 
rouse us to an apprehension of the terrible 
evils of intemperance. 

Before any great step can be taken in this 
reform, it is necessary that the better classes 
be thoroughly awakened to a knowledge of 
the peril and curse which come from 
strong drink, and if some quasi reformers 
are indulging in the hope that the panacea 
of these terrible evils will be found in 
‘fighting fire with fire” by the use of beer 
as a common beverage, we commend to 
their attention the facts which come to us 
from the English working classes. It is safe 
to say that the beer-shops of England have 
made one of the most besotted and brutal 
constituencies to be found in Europe. The 
money spent in Great Britain for liquor, 
would go a great way towards clothing, 
feeding and housing the families of work- 
ing men. If to this outlay for drink we 
add the cost of supporting paupers and con- 
victing and imprisoning criminals made by 
drunkenness, we swell the list to an enorm- 
ous degree. Then come the depths of hu- 
man agony and moral degradation, all of 
which go to swell the cost of this curse. 
When we thus recall the extent of this evil 
and see how it is poisoning our American 
life and civilization—how it breeds all the 
ills to which flesh is heir, and is eating out 
the life blood of our cities, we welcome 
such books as ‘‘The Devil’s Chain,” be- 
cause they bring before us vivid pictures of 
the misery, wrong and crime which follow 
the path of thedrunkard. When men deep- 
ly feel the extent of this fearful peril, and 
become both terribly and intensely in ear- 





ee 
nest, we may hope for a thorough reform, 
As we read ‘‘The Devil's Chain” and follow 
its heart-rending delineations, instead of 
pausing to criticise we are profoundly im. 
pressed with the conviction, that unless our 
Christianity proves impotent and our ciy- 
ilization a sham, we should rouse to battle 
against this great scourge and curse. Ip- 
stead then of warning off our readers, we 
say—read carefully this ‘‘Devil’s Chain.” 
The Harpers have just brought out a hand. 
some American edition. 8. W. B. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
May &th, at 3.30. Discussion Committee afternoon, 
Discussion opened by Mrs. Wells. 

Saturday, May 6th, at 1.30 p.m., A Club Lunch, 
To be followed by a report from the Committee on 
Correspondents. Members are requested to show 
their tickets. 





Susie Faithful, has removed to No. 216 West 
Fifth St., South Boston, where she receives applica- 
tion by mail only for her services as transient Seams- 
tress. Will go anywhere within forty miles—Charges 
very low, and furnishes references upon application. 
2wis8 
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All persons are hereby notified that we hold the sole 
right to manufacture and sell the Double Busk and 
Jacqueline Corsets and the Jacqueline Waists throuh- 
out the United States and Territories of the United 
States. 

D. C. GRISWOLD & CO., of Boston, are ap- 
pointed our sole and exclusive agents for the sale of 
said Corsets and Waists for the New England States, 

Any interference by any person or persons with the 
above-named right of manufacture and sale will be 
promptly dealt with by due process of law. 


FAY & REYNOLDS, 
Sole manufacturers of Patent Double Busk and Jac- 
queline Corset, 
No. 19 Boylston Street, woateg. 


66 ” 
SPLENDID, 
Exclaimed an irritated young housewife, who had 
been for hours trying to polish her husband's linen, 
and failed. Her neighbor calling her said, ‘Try 
‘STARCHENE,’ it works like acharm.”’ A little was 
procured, and she was made happy at once, and cried 
out, “it is Splendid.” Sold by grocers. 25 cents a 
bottle. 1wl19 


SEASIDE SUMMER LESSONS, 


A LADY, a teacher, would like to take a few young 
ladies for two months to a pleasant house by the sea- 
side, with boating, bathing, &c., where she will give 
lessons in History, English and French literature, 
and the French language for a part of every day. 

Arrangements may be made for mothers with daugh- 
ters. Satisfactory references given and required. 
For full particulars, in regard to place, price of board 
with instruction, &c., apply by letter to SUMMER 
LESSONS, at this office. 2wi9 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Dining Saloon, 
261 Washington Street. 


Second flight. Dinners as per bill of fare accom- 
ying, 35 cents. Dinner from 11 till 4. Bill of 
are: Soups—Pea, vegetable, tomato, macaroni, ver- 
micelli, chicken, chowder, fish, clam, oyster. Roast 
—Sirloin, beef, lamb, turkey, cranberry sauce; goose, 
apple sauce; chicken, brown gravy’ duck, jelly; ven- 
ison, currant FD Boiled—Boiled leg of mutton, 
caper sauce; boiled chicken, boiled turkey, celery 
sauce. Fish—Salmon, mackerel, Cod, bluefish, Span- 
ish mackerel, halibut cusk. Puddings—Tapioca, 
sage, rice, baked Indian, apple, apple shallot. Eng- 
lish plum, brandy sauce; cranberry, wine sauce. Pies 
—Apple, cranberry, custard, squash, mince, Washing- 
ton, blueberry. vee Tomatoes, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, turnips, squash. All Pastry home 
made. Best of cooking. MRS. ROBINSON, propri- 
etress. This dinner 35 cents. Also breakfast and 
supper. 1m17. 


Four New Music Books. 


The People’s Chorus Book. 


An unusually good selection of choruses, for mixed 
voices, nearly all new. ‘When Allen-a-Dale went a 
hunting,” “Chosen One,” “The Owl,” are capital 
glees, and are fair specimens of the pieces of this fine 
collection. 


Price $1.00. Per Dozen, $9.00 
CENTENNIAL COLLECTION 


Of National Songs. 


A book for the times, with the patriotic Songs of 
many nations, very well arranged. Should be in uni- 
versal use during the festival months of this famous 
year. 


Price in Paper,40 cts.; Boards, 50 cts, 
Dictionary of Musical Information. 


By J. W. Moore. A book that is attracting much 
attention, and is the most convenient book of refer- 
ence on musical subjects extant. 


Price $1.25 
Shining River. 
A Sabbath School Song Book, which has been out 


a few months, just long enough to prove it one of the 
best. Buy itand try it. 


Price 35 cts. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


LADIES, ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 
that Leamon’s ANILINE Dyes are the perfection of 
domestic dyes. They are all in liquid Se , and can 
be readily used by even a child. Anything can be 
colored, and any color readily obtained. Any woolen 
or silk fabric will take splendid colors. Cottons, a8 
well as Feathers, Ivory, Bone, Shells, Seaweed, Fish- 

es, Basket-work, Hair or Rice—thus adaptin 
them to all sorts of fancy uses. Try them once an 
be convinced. 1m15 


Electricity. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 

Is a thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding ‘all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly @ 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 

uble, Inaction of the Liver etc. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 


A Place to Rest! 


’ 
DR. TUCK’S 

7a. yAT ~ » ry 

HYGIENIC RETREAT. 
Fifteen miles from Boston, will be opened the com- 
ing season, for Boarders, instead of Patients. (Inva- 
lids accommodated, if they do not require much 
treatment.) Gentlemen and Ladies availing them- 
selves of this pleasant Summer Retreat, will find many 
conveniences and es indoors, swings, croquet- 
grounds, stretchers &c., outdoors. Six trains to Bos- 
ton daily. Three minutes’ walk to depot. Plain or 

ay? food as =y be desired. 
Address Mrs. D. Tuck, 28 Winter Street, *. oom 
3m11. 

















Weymouth, Mass. 
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